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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICITY 
Sirs: 

I should have written you sooner 
to thank you for the beautiful article 
about our bank that appeared in the 
August issue of The Independent 
Banker. 

It was an excellent article, and we 
appreciate it so much that in my 10th 
anniversary report to our stock- 
holders I had a reprint made and 
included therein. I am enclosing a 
copy of the report. 

We have received national as well 
as international publicity from the 
article in your magazine. 

I am indeed very grateful to you 
for your kindness, and am proud to 
be a subscriber to your fine maga- 
zine. When you come to New Orleans 
I sincerely hope that I may have the 
pleasure of meeting you in person 
and thanking you. 

WILLIAM J. FISCHER 
President, 
Progressive Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


* 


Sirs: 

The information contained in your 
magazine is so interesting, that I 
have really enjoyed its reading. 

R. CARRION, JR. 
Executive Vice President, 
Banco Popular de Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
kkk 
PROPHET OF DOOM 
Sirs: 

We are not interested in The Inde- 
pendent Banker. We already have 
more than we can read, 

I see that it is no different from all 
the rest in dealing with the funda- 
mental issue involving all of us, big 
or little. 

Of course, the small bank is doom- 
ed. The same is true of all small 
businesses. To illustrate, I will give 
our bank as an example. 

We have had offers from five dif- 
ferent banks, most of which would be 
profitable to our stockholders, and in 
some instances a side kick to me that 
would be hard for anyone other than 
a near-century plant to ignore. 

To give one illustration of your 
poor reasoning: where you refer to 
the government taking over the rail- 
roads during World War I. I was in 
the grain business at that time. Our 
building was jammed to the roof 
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when the government acted. Nine- 
teen cars standing on the siding. 
Their home was West, our grain was 
to go East. When the government 
took over, their home was anywhere. 
In one week our house was empty. 

I am going to do a bit of philoso- 
phizing at this point as to what is 
happening to our civilization. All 
economic systems soon or late pass, 
and ours is happily on the way. Be- 
ginning at the time of recorded his- 
tory, first we had gang slavery, fol- 
lowed by chattel slavery, feudalism, 
individualism. We are already half- 
way through socialism. The next is 
communism, then anarchy. After 
that, the Great Architect will start 
all over again. 








The heartily-enjoyed Indian Sum- 
mer that made October and No- 
vember so extremely pleasant in 
just about every part of the United 
States this year, played hob with 
Christmas shopping and caused 
the department store people to do 
some grousing — but that’s all over 
now. 

Despite the gloomy predictions 
of some of the economists, it is 
apparent that we are not heading 
into any serious recession. Optim- 
ism continues to be the rule in 
America. The worst that appears 
to be in prospect is a slow glide 
from boom-boom-boom to boom, 
not a catastrophic crash from 
boom to bust. 

So it’s Merry Christmas again, 
and a fervent hope for a Happy 
New Year. 

Merry Christmas ! 








Of course, we have some elements 
of these various issues in each per- 
iod, but the above is the general pat- 
tern: big business, followed by big 
government — and through our ignor- 
ance we are helping both of them on 
the way. 

When I started this, little did I 
think of doing a trick like this. I 
presume you have a wastebasket. 

Sincerely, 

A. L. DETRICK 
President, The Citizens Bank Co. 
Ansonia, Ohio 


@ Reader Detrick’s reference to our 
“poor reasoning where you refer to 
the government taking over the rail- 
roads during World War I” needs a 
little clarification. 

The statement to which he refers 
appeared in our popular exclusive 
feature, “After Hours”, written for 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER by the 
president of a successful country 
bank like Mr. Detrick’s. It will be 
found on Page 77 of the September 
1953 issue. Said the author of “Af- 
ter Hours”: 


“During World War I we got a 
taste of government operation of the 
railroads. It cost the taxpayers a bil- 
lion and a half dollars. On the other 
hand, during World War II, under 
private management, the government 
actually collected over $4 billion in 
taxes from the railroads. And dur- 
ing World War II, the rails’ freight 
load doubled and the passenger load 
multiplied four times. They handled 
97% of all organized troop move- 
ments and 90% of all war freight. 
In World War I, under government 
operation, rates went up 60% and in 
World War II, under private opera- 
tion, they went down. Private enter- 
prise works, even with the railroads”. 


Readers are urged to look up their 
September issue and read the entire 
page, “After Hours”. We respect- 
fully urge Reader Detrick to do so, 
too.—THE Ebiror. 

xx 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES 
Sirs: 

Because our bank depends on the 
prosperity of farmers and livestock 
growers, we are acutely aware of the 
present situation. We are, as it were, 
between two fires. On the one hand 
we strive to be able to, show the 
bank examiner a note pouch with 
adequate margins: in security, and 
on the other hand, if we do this, we 
have to work a real hardship on some 
of our customers. , 

You will remember that during the 
depression the borrowers who could 
liquidate, had to do it, and those who 
could not were carried along. In 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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with a light to the future... 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB EXTENDS TO YOU 





GREETINGS OF THE SEASON 


On this holiday season, Christmas Club, A Corporation, looks back with pride on 

forty-three years of teaching many millions of Americans the value of thrift in achieving 
individual financial security. 

Financial institutions all over the nation use the services of Christmas Club, A Corporation, 
They have discovered that Christmas Club builds business by attracting new customers for 
the other services they offer. 

Christmas Club, A Corporation, looks forward to the future . . . to the millions of new 
Christmas Club members who will become acquainted with financial institutions and their 
services. These new members will build business for financial institutions . . . and a stronger, 


healthier America. 






In this way, Christmas Club, A Corporation, hopes that it is contributing somewhat to 


**Peace on earth and good-will to all men.” 


Christmas Gah Christmas Club 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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many instances those who were car- 
ried along came out with more left 
after their debts were paid than 
those who were forced to liquidate. 
We will not attempt to go into the 
“why” of this, because the great 
number of banks that went into cold 
storage is plenty of explanation. 

We have been in the banking game 
a long time, and have observed that 
it is the darkest just before the dawn 
and that the farther anythings falls, 
the higher it will bounce. Of course, 
right now bankers are intensely in- 
terested in the resilience of their 
borrowers and how long it is to day- 
light. 

Many people ask the question, 
“Why did not the livestock grower 
take advantage of the high prices?”’, 
and we will explain in part. 

The abnormally high income taxes 
compelled livestock growers to equa- 
lize their sales; that is to say, main- 
tain about the same total income 
year after year. Many livestock 
growers carried their cattle over to 
escape taxes, when at the same time 
they knew it was poor business, and 
now their taxes will hurt worse than 
they would have had they dumped 
their cattle on the market. 

All of this is a long story, but with 
regard to loan policies we have about 





concluded that if you are IN you stay 
IN, and if you are OUT you stay 
OUT. Livestock prices slipped too 
fast and too far for any livestock 
grower to protect himself unless he 
be clairvoyant, and banks could not 
protect themselves unless they were 
in process of liquidation before the 
slipping started. 

We are going to make a prediction: 
If this present unequal price level of 
what farmers and livestock growers 
have to pay for what they buy, and 
take what they have to take for what 
they sell, continues until next elec- 
tion, what we are going to have to 
contend with will make the “New 
Deal” and the “Fair Deal” look like 
child’s play. 

Since everyone is asking questions, 
let us ask one: Why should the 
wheat farmer be subsidized, and the 
livestock grower dumped to his fate? 

W. W. EVANS 
President, First National Bank 
Halfway, Oregon 
xx 
WE THANK YOU 
Sirs: 

You have a nice magazine. 

E. M. MacDONALD 
Bradley Bank 
Tomahawk, Wisconsin 
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Now, more than ever before, independent bankers must present 
5 a united front in defense of our God-given heritage of private 
— enterprise and independent banking. Let us rededicate our- 

selves always to work with ever-greater enthusiasm and effort! 
@ 

MEMBER . . . Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation . . . Wyoming Bankers Association . . . In- 

i dependent Bankers Association . . . American Bankers Association . . . Financial Public Relations 
f ee Association . . . National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. e 
a 
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Sirs: 
Your publication 
is worth a great 
deal to the Inde- 
pendent Bankers 
Association, 


Cc. R. BELL 


President, 


Commercial 
National Bank 
Anniston, Alabama 





C. R. BELL 


Sirs: 

Your October issue is an excellent 
number. We wish to highly compli- 
ment you on it. 

ELWOOD M. BROOKS 
President, 
The Central Bank & Trust Co. 
Denver, Colorado 
” 
Sirs: 

Do you have available any extra 
copies of the September 1953 issue of 
The Independent Banker ? 

I would like to get about eight 
copies, if they are available. I have 
one copy but it is inadequate, due to 
the great amount of interest shown 
by the banks in our territory with 
regard to the fine article on the Na- 
tional ‘Unit Plan” for posting check- 
ing accounts. 

If any copies are available, please 
ship C.O.D. 

D. J. O'CONNOR 
National Cash Register Co. 
Savannah, Georgia 
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At San Francisco meeting: California’s Harry Harding, Minnesota’s Ben DuBois, Pennsylvania's Emmert Brumbaugh, Oregon’s Frank Hollister. 


12th District Independents 
Boom Public Information Drive 


a of an intensive drive 
for enactment of legislation to regu- 
late bank holding-companies when 
Congress reconvenes in January, 
bankers from seven Western states 
plus Alaska and Hawaii met in San 
Francisco recently for the Fall meet- 
ing of the executive council of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
the 12th Federal Reserve District. 
All shoulders are now to the 
wheel of support for the bank hold- 
ing-company regulatory bill (S.1118) 
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introduced by Senator Homer E. 
Capehart (R., Indiana), chairman of 
the Senate banking and currency 
committee. The 12th District I.B.A. 
sponsors the measure in company 
with the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. 


Brumbaugh Sounds Warning 


The spread of banking monopoly 
threatens not only the traditional 
American banking system, but is a 
challenge to free enterprise itself, 


the delegates were warned by D. 
Kmmert Brumbaugh, president of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America, who aitended the San Fran- 
cisco meeting with Secretary Ben Du- 
Bois. 


“[ do not ask you to accept this 


statement as my opinion alone,” said 
Mr. Brumbaugh, who is president of 
the First National Bank of Clays- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


And then he quoted from the ad- 
dress of R. M. Evans, member of the 
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PRESIDENT HARRY J. HARDING (extreme right) of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the 12th Federal Reserve District, reviews 
the organization’s new membership directory with three past presi- 
dents at the San Francisco meeting. From left to right with Mr. 
Harding, who is president of the First National Bank of Pleasanton, 


SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 


are Robert S$. Beasley, president of the Beverly Hills National Bank 
& Trust Company, Beverly Hills; Carroll F. Byrd, president of the 
First National Bank of Willows, and J. Elmer Morrish, executive vice 
president of the First National Bank of San Mateo, Redwood City, 
all of California. 


President Brumbaugh quoted this 


(Continued from Page 5) 





board of governors of the Federal 


Reserve system, at the Independent 
Bankers Breakfast held during the 
American Bankers Association con- 
vention in the nation’s capital in 


featured in THE INDEPENDENT BANK- 
Er’s October issue reporting the 
Washington convention, and subse- 
quently was reprinted by the two 
Independent Bankers Associations 
and mailed to every bank in the U.S. 


portion of Governor Evans’ speech 
at this point: 

“If all the banking business of the 
United States were concentrated in a 
few hands, I have no doubt that there 
would be a popular uprising against 
it. That would be one of the easy 
roads to socialism.” 


September. The Evans address was 


THE VICE PRESIDENT of the 12th District 1.B.A.,, Walter J. Tobin 
(extreme right), president of the Security National Bank of Reno, 
Nevada, discusses legislative problems with state legislation chair- 
men of the Association at the Fall meeting of the organization's 
executive council in San Francisco. From the left the others are: 





K. W. Clague, cashier of the San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, San 
Diego; W. W. Evans, president of the First National Bank of Halfway, 
Oregon; Wendell M. Smoot, executive vice president of the Zion’s 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake City, and F. W. Albers, 
cashier of the First National Bank of Cottonwood, Idaho. 





“In the past,” Mr. Brumbaugh 
continued, “the community banks of 
the country have borne the brunt of 
the battle to preserve the free en- 
terprise system by opposing banking 
monopoly through the holding-com- 
pany device, but it’s time the public 
realized that this isn’t our fight 
alone. Every businessman, every 


Monopol 


I. IS A DISTINCT PLEASURE to accept 
the kind invitation to address your 
convention and to have the opportun- 
ity of meditating with you on some 
of the menacing problems that 


farmer, every individual who believes 
in free enterprise, has an equal stake 
with us. We are confident that they 
will join forces with us, once they 
are properly alerted. 


“Plans are now under way for an 
intensive campaign of education at 
the grassroots, to be carried on 


through the more than 5,000 mem- 
ber banks of the two Independent 
Bankers Associations. The public 
sentiment thus aroused is certain to 
result in federal legislation which 
will end, once and for all, the ever- 
growing threat of banking monopoly 
— the easy road to socialism of busi- 
ness and industry.” 


The Trend Toward 
istic Banking in U. S. 


By D. Emmert Srumbaugh 


President, Independent Bankers Association of America 


threaten the dual banking system of 
this great nation. 

It is pleasing to be in Nebraska, 
where branch-banking is prohibited 
and where one bank holding-com- 





D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH 
President of the First National Bank of Claysburg, Pennsylvania 
President of the Independent Bankers Association of America 
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To the Nebraska Bankers Association in Omaha 


pany controls only five banks among 
a total of 417 banking institutions. 
Significant it is, however, that the 
five banks controlled by Northwest 
Bancorporation have 8.35% of the 
total deposits in Nebraska banks. 
To the credit of your fine state, the 
independent banking system has been 
fostered and protected, thus allowing 
it to operate in the traditional Ameri- 
can spirit of free enterprise. It is 
little wonder that in such a healthy 
economic atmosphere, Nebraska con- 
tinues to maintain its brilliant record 
of leading all the 48 states in per- 
capita purchases of United States “EK” 
and “H” bonds. According to figures 
released by the Treasury Department 
for the eight-month period from Jan- 
uary | through August 31, 1953, the 
citizens of Nebraska purchased $64.- 
668,000 worth of “E” and “H” bonds 
for a per-capita average of $47.17. 


A Pat on the Back 


In congratulating Nebraskans on 
this enviable record, it should be re- 
membered that this splendid example 
of thrift and patriotism was achieved 
to a great degree through the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the hundreds 
of independent bankers who have 
placed the facilities of their institu- 
tions at the beck-and-call of their 
neighbors and their government, in 
selling bonds. In my opinion, Ne- 
braska’s fine record in leading the 
nation in per-capita purchases of 
“E” and “H” bonds demonstrates 
conclusively the close relationship 
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MONOPOLISTIC BANKING 


(Continued from Page 7) 





that exists among all residents of 
communities where local ownership 
of homes and business firms is not 
only a matter of civic pride, but is 
constantly encouraged. 

The healthy condition of Nebras- 
ka’s locally-owned and locally-oper- 
ated banks is positive proof that 
when unit banks are permitted to 
function unhampered by unfair com- 
petition, the best interests of the local 
communities are protected. With this 
thought in mind, I should like to dis- 
cuss the menace to the dual banking 
system due to the marked trend to- 
ward monopolistic banking in the 
United States since 1920, which is 
attributed chiefly to bank mergers 
and concentration of banking facili- 
ties. 

During the past 33 years, inde- 
pendent banking facilities reached a 
peak in 1921, when the total number 
of all banks in the United States was 
30.419, In 1922 the number of banks 


Beets in ‘ hale 





meeting in San Francisco. Seated, left to right, are J. A. West, vice 
president and cashier of the Bank of Pleasarlt Grove, Utah; Walter 
A. Johnson, president of Olympia State Bahk & Trust Company, 
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decreased to 30,086, but, due to 
branch-banking, the total number of 
banking houses reached a peak that 
year of more than 31,259. 

From the standpoint of bank mer- 
gers. it is revealed by John Martin 
Chapman in his treatise, “Concentra- 
tion of Banking” (1934 edition), that 
from the turn of the century through 
1931 there were over 7,175 bank con- 
solidations in the-United States, 3,80] 
of these occurring in the period 1925- 
31, inclusive. 


The Trend Continues 

While the depression is charged 
with encouraging mergers, the trend 
has continued, as evidenced by the 
fact that in 1945-5] there were 58] 
consolidations among the nation’s 
commercial banks. The result is 
widespread conviction that if the 
trend continues it can only result in 
reducing the number of banks and 
feeding the flames of monopoly. 





4 


I am pleased that in Nebraska 
there is convincing evidence that the 
prohibition against branch-banking 
will not be repealed or modified, be- 
cause in a great many cases, branch- 
banking has been the wedge used in 
opening the door of destruction to 
the independent banking system of 
this nation. 

By way of illustration, I should 
like to dwell briefly on the effects 
of branch-banking in my native state 
of Pennsylvania. 

During the depression, laws were 
passed to permit branch-banking in 
counties and in contiguous counties. 
The result has been a steady decline 
in the number of independent state 
and national banks. 

For example, in 1920 there were 
1,567 state and national banks in ex- 
istence in the Keystone state. As of 
June 20. 1952. the number dwindled 
to 938. While it is true that bank 
closings and mergers during the early 
1930s took their toll, it is clear from 
later figures that the depression mere- 
ly accelerated the trend. In 1941, 
687 national banks operated 43 
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FOUR EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEMBERS going over papers at the Fall Olympia, Washington, and James G. Fowler, vice president of 
Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma. Standing is Frank Wortman, 
president of the First National Bank of McMinnville, Oregon. Seven 
states and two territories were represented at the council meeting. 
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branches in Pennsylvania. As of June 
30, 1952, 608 national banks were 
operating 156 branches. Thus, there 
were 79 less national banks, but a 
total of 764 national bank offices. 

In 1941, 396 state banks operated 
65 branch offices. As of June 30, 
1952, the number of state banks 
dwindled to 330, with 100 branch 
offices in operation. The result is 
that there occurred a decrease of 66 
in the number of state banks, but an 
increase of 35 in the number of 
branches. 

I stated previously that in 1921 
the total number of all banks in the 
United States reached a peak of 
30,419. As of June 30, 1953, there 
were 4,874 national banks and 9,138 
state banks, or a total of 14,012 inde- 
pendent banks conducting the com- 
mercial banking business of our na- 
tion. By way of contrast, there are 
5,637 branches in operation today, 
compared with 1,281 branches in 
1920. 

Have we in the banking business 
despaired of preserving sound, inde- 
pendent banks? Are we turning over 
the responsibility of furnishing bank- 
ing services for our local communi- 
ties to absentee ownership and con- 
trol? The figures cited support that 
theory. 
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ET of the 12th District 1.B.A. is discussed here by 
three council members at the San Francisco mecting. Left to right 
are V. J. Bouillon, president of the Washington National Bank, 





I intend no wholesale indictment 
of all phases of branch-banking. 
When the state laws permit branches 
within certain areas, you either be- 
come a party to it or a victim of it. 

There have been many excuses of- 
fered in defense of the sale of banks 
to larger institutions. One of these 
excuses is that bank executives reach 
retirement without having trained of- 
ficers to replace them. Another is 
that some officers over-rate their im- 
portance and retard the progress of 
the bank by their reluctance to retire 
and permit younger men who are 
more alert and progressive, to take 
over the reins. 


Thoughts for Stockholders 

Finally, it is argued that stock- 
holders cannot resist the attractive- 
ness of being offered a higher price 
for their stock than the prevailing 
market value. 

While stockholders may conclude 
from such a tempting offer that the 
bank is more dead than alive, they 
invariably fail to take into considera- 
tion the tax they must pay on the in- 
creased value of their stock. They 
also fail to recognize the great loss 
sustained by a community when the 
granting of credit for its future devel- 
opment is entrusted to absentee own- 


ers. 


Ellensburg, Washington; William C. Christensen, president of the 
Commercial Bank of Oregon, Hillsboro, and Ray P. Dyreng, cashier 
of the Manti City Bank, Manti, Utah. 


It is common knowledge that the 
local banker is relied upon to share, 
if not assume, the role of leadership 
in any charitable or worthwhile com- 
munity project. As a rule, he is re- 
garded as being of excellent char- 
acter, knowing the needs of the com- 
munity, enjoying the confidence of 
his fellow citizens, and possessing the 
qualities of leadership and ability. 
In addition, he has pardonable pride 
in the community and a deep-rooted 
sense of loyalty to what he considers 
his home-town. 

On the other hand, absentee owner- 
ship provides a replacement for the 
home-town banker by appointing a 
branch manager, usually from the 
head office in another town or city, 
and whose every action is patterned 
on what effect it may have with the 
main office. 

I repeat that I am not criticizing 
branch-banking as a whole. In com- 
munities where a branch-bank is es- 
tablished to serve the needs of cus- 
tomers who have no access to bank- 
ing facilities, and state laws permit 
branch-banking, there can be no hon- 
est criticism. 

It is a different story, however, 
when banks bent on increasing their 
size, ruthlessly expand their activities 
at the expense of independent banks 
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BRUMBAUGH ON THE TREND 
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which are serving the needs of a com- 
munity. During the past 33 years, 
the trend toward bank mergers and 
concentration of banking facilities 
has all the earmarks of a monopoly 
which, if allowed to continue, is cer- 
tain to sound the deathknell of the 
independent banks of the nation. 


Over 82 a Year 

It is recorded that in the past 10 
years the number of banks lost 
through mergers and consolidations 
has exceeded an average of 82 banks 
per year. That a desire to increase 
in size is an important factor in the 
trend toward concentration of bank- 
ing facilities, is revealed by the fact 
that in 1935, nearly 55% of all com- 
mercial banks in the United States 
had deposits of less than $500,000, 
but by 1950 the number decreased to 
less than 6%. In 1935, all banks 
with deposits of $1 million or less 
comprised 73% of the banking popu- 
lation, but they comprised only 20% 
at the close of 1950. 

A staff report to the anti-trust sub- 
committee Number 5 of the commit- 
tee on the judiciary, U.S. House of 
Representatives, published September 
17, 1952, in commenting on bank 
mergers, has the following to say, in 
part (beginning on Page 22): 

“Seldom does any single reason 
compelling mergers, operate to the 
exclusion of others, especially when 
by its nature a merger necessarily in- 
volves two competing institutions, 
each with directors of divergent in- 
terests and shareholders of diverse 
opinions. Thus, the financial factors 
which have encouraged the bank-mer- 
ger trend should not cause one to 
overlook the fact that many bank 
consolidations have been primarily 
the outgrowth of a deliberate effort 
on the part of certain banks to ex- 
pand their banking facilities, add to 
their capital and deposits, and, in 
general, increase their over-all finan- 
cial strength in the economy. This 
has been one of the principal reasons 
behind the merger activities of a 
number of large and rapidly-expand- 
ing banks.” 

Approval Is Required 

The impact of mergers in elimin- 
ating the competition of smaller 
banks and strengthening the financial 
resources of large banks has not been 
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taken into consideration in recent 
federal legislation dealing with bank 
consolidations. At present, approval 
of certain mergers must be obtained 
from the comptroller of the currency, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, or the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve system, as the 
case may be, where the capital stock 
and surplus of the resulting bank is 
less than the sum of surplus or capital 
stock of all parties to the merger. 
Approval of the comptroller of the 
currency is also required for all mer- 
gers between national banks, or be- 
tween national banks and state banks, 
and of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for mergers between in- 
sured banks and non-insured banks. 





SENATOR HOMER E. CAPEHART 
His bill gets solid backing. 


But none of the statutory provi- 
sions relating to mergers contains 
any requirement that the effect of 
consolidations upon competition or 
the growth of monopoly power, be 
taken into consideration in granting 
or withholding approval of a pro- 
posed union of banks by these gov- 
ernment agencies. Indeed, the re- 
quisite that official approbation of 
mergers be obtained can in many 
instances be avoided by sufficiently 
increasing the capital stock and sur- 
plus of the continuing bank, so that 
it exceeds that of the merging institu- 
tions combined, or by converting un- 
divided profits into capital and sur- 
plus. 

The most recent legislation, in- 


stead of strengthening these inade- 
quacies in existing law, has tended 
to expedite the merger process. Pub- 
lic Law 530, 82nd Congress, Second 
Session (1952) amended the merger 
provisions relating to the consolida- 
tion of national banking associations 
and the consolidation of national 
banks with state banks, so as to elim- 
inate the right of dissenting share- 
holders of the absorbing bank to de- 
mand cash for their shares, a statu- 
tory privilege which had been in ex- 
istence for more than 30 years. 


An Obstacle Foreseen 

According to sponsors of the leg- 
islation, however, “the power of 
stockholders in the absorbing bank to 
demand the assessed value of their 
shares has been an impediment***** 
to large national banks with corre- 
spondingly large numbers of share- 
holders, acquiring small banks by 
consolidation, because of the risk that 
hundreds or thousands of the absorb- 
ing bank’s own shareholders may de- 
mand the value of their shares in 
cash, particularly where the actual 
value is higher than the prevailing 
market price”. 

Apparently in the belief that it 
was highly desirable to ease the pro- 
cedures for large banks to acquire 
small banking competitors, a new 
method of merger was established 
whereby only the dissenting share- 
holders of the absorbed bank could 
require the assessed valuation of 
their shares. 

Thus, it can be seen that existing 
laws relating directly to bank mer- 
gers, as well as Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act applicable only to instances 
where the acquisition of bank stock 
has occurred, are inadequate to pro- 
tect the public interest against the 
elimination of competition in bank- 
ing and the centralization of financial 
power. As the chairman of the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve 
system concluded in a letter to the 
chairman of the committee on the 
judiciary, dated June 26, 1952: 


A Board Letter 

“It is apparent, therefore, that pre- 
sent statutory provisions with respect 
to bank mergers and consolidations 
do not provide effective means for 
the prevention of mergers and con- 
solidations which may result in a 
lessening of competition or a tenden- 
cy to monopoly. Even in those cases 
in which consent is necessary, the law 
does not specifically require the 
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comptroller of the currency, the 
FDIC or the board, in determining 
whether to grant or withhold consent, 
to consider whether the proposed 
merger or consolidation will lessen 
competition or tend to a monopoly 
or to consider any other specific stan- 
dards or guides”. 

The monopolistic trend in banking 
is further encouraged by the unre- 
stricted ability of bank holding-com- 
panies to circumvent state laws by 
controlling and managing banks 
across state lines. In addition, these 
bank holding-companies are permit- 
ted to not only control banks, but to 
engage in other business activities 
that have no relationship to the busi- 
ness of banking. 

One of the cardinal principles of 
sound banking is that banks shall 


1.B.A. COUNCILMEN from three states are shown here during the 
Fall meeting in San Francisco. A. W. Larsen (left) is assistant vice 
president of Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company, San Francisco. 
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confine themselves solely to banking, 
and both national and state laws en- 
force this principle by prohibiting 
them from engaging in other business 
enterprises. 


Eggs in Many Baskets 


But such a legal restraint does not 
apply to bank holding-companies. As 
a result, we find them not only buy- 
ing banks, but purchasing companies 
engaged in other business enterprises, 
thus violating the basic principle that 
banks should be engaged solely in 
the business of banking. 

In addition, there is no limit on 
the activities of bank holding-com- 
panies in acquiring non-banking en- 
terprises. In fact, we find them en- 
gaging in various types of business 
activities, such as the real estate busi- 
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ness; in life, automobile, fire and 
marine insurance; in the manufacture 
of tractors and aircraft equipment; 
processing and selling canned fish; 
manufacturing diesel engines, oil 
burner equipment and other machin- 
ery. 

These activities outside the realm 
of banking are a threat to the prin- 
ciples of sound banking because 
they can result in placing in the 
hands of one bank holding-company, 
absolute control over a number of 
varied enterprises that have no rela- 
tionship to the banking business. 
This is a form of monopoly at its 
worst, and is certainly not in accord- 
ance with the principles of sound 
banking. 

While I realize that at times statis- 
tics may prove boring, they are the 


G. Carroll Meeks (center) is president of the Willamette Valley Bank, 
Salem, Oregon. G. L. Jenkins (right) is president of J. N. Ireland & 
Company, Malad City, Idaho. 
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CAPEHART BILL BACKED 
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tools of our profession and serve us 
as guideposts in our efforts to formu- 
late decisions. Therefore, I crave 
your indulgence in presenting facts 
and figures that I feel are necessary 
in properly presenting the menace to 
independent banking and the Amer- 
ican concept of: free enterprise that 
has resulted from unregulated bank 
holding-companies. 


Data from the Board 


According to the Federal Reserve 
board, the latest information on bank 
holding-companies is contained in 
the tables on Pages 44 to 47 of Part 
1 of the hearings before the Senate 
committee on banking and currency 
held last June and July. 

A digest of these tables reveals 
that as of December 31, 1952, there 
were 34 holding-company groups op- 
erating in 31 states and the District 
of Columbia. Among the 34 groups, 
12 of them operate in two or more 
states. 

On June 26, 1950, the Bank of 
America acquired 22 California 
banks from Transamerica Corpora- 
tion, and on August 5, 1950, returned 
these banks to Transamerica Cor- 
poration, pursuant to the court order 
directing the transfer. 

In March 1952, the Federal Re- 
serve board directed Transamerica 
Corporation to sell the banks to pur- 
chasers other than the Bank of Amer- 
ica. On October 15, 1952, Trans- 
america Corporation and its subsid- 
iaries sold their remaining stock 
holdings in the Bank of America. 

The relationship between the Bank 
of America and Transamerica Cor- 
poration is still pending before the 
federal courts. 


Some of the Big Ones 


From the standpoint of preserving 
states’ rights, it is of interest to dwell 
briefly on the activities of some of 
the 12 bank holding-companies that 
operate across state lines. 

The Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, which oper- 
ates five banks in Nebraska, extends 
its operations over seven states con- 
trolling 70 banks with 22 branches, 
for a total of 92 banking offices. 
While the percent of its deposits in 
its five banks in Nebraska to deposits 
in all commercial banks in Nebraska 
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is 8.35%, the average percent for the 
seven states is 11.68. 

Transamerica Corporation oper- 
ates in five states, controlling 48 
banks and 645 branches, making a 
total of 693 banking offices. The 
percent of Transamerica’s deposits 
as compared with deposits in all 
commercial banks in the five states 
is: Arizona, 21.02%; California, 
16.26% ; Nevada, 47.78%; Oregon, 
15.49%, and Washington, 41.53%. 

The First Bank Stock Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, operates 75 
banks and six branches, or a total of 
81 banking offices in four states. The 
average percent of its deposits to de- 
posits of all commercial banks in the 
four states is 25.90%, 

The First Security Corporation, 
Ogden, Utah, operates 44 banking 
offices in three states, of which three 
are banks and 41 branches. The per- 
cent of their deposits to the deposits 
of all commercial banks in the three 
states is 21.51%. 

After reviewing the monopolistic 
trend in banking through merger and 
bank holding-companies, it is evi- 
dent that unless independent bankers 
become aroused and meet the chal- 
lenge by striving and working for 
immediate enactment of remedial 


legislation, the dual banking system 
in America is doomed. 





E. E. PLACEK 


History is replete with examples 
of what has happened in foreign 
countries where concentration of eco- 
nomic power resulted in national 
ruin. It is a comparatively easy task 
for a government to take over giant 
enterprises and nationalize them. Our 
memories are not so dimmed that we 
do not recall the fate of the utility 
holding-companies in the United 
States that, until dissolved, threaten- 
ed the future of the electric power 
industry. 

Our economic salvation as inde- 
pendent bankers can be achieved 
only by the preservation of the com- 
petitive banking system of America, 
for it is one of the foundation stones 
in our American system of free en- 
terprise that has brought this nation 

~a mere infant in the family of na- 
tions—to the high pinnacle it has 
reached as the most liberty-loving and 
most powerful nation on the face of 
the earth. 


Wants Abuses Curbed 


Those of us who are dedicated to 
the task of preserving our American 
principle of fair competition in the 
field of banking, have been untiring 
in our efforts to secure the passage 
of national legislation that will safe- 
guard the independent banking struc- 
ture of the nation. 


We are not conducting a campaign 
of vilification against any segment of 
the banking system. We are appeal- 
ing solely to the conscience of every 





J. V. JOHNSON 


These two Nebraska stalwarts of the Independent Bankers Association of America 
come in for special mention by Mr. Brumbaugh in his accompanying article. Emil Placek 


is Nebraska’s member of the I. B. A. executive council. 
Joseph Johnson, president of the Johnson County Bank of Tecumseh, is second 


Bank of Wahoo. 


He is president of the First National 


vice president of the 1.B.A., elected last March at the Atlanta convention. 
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fair-minded American, in our de- 
mands that adequate legislation be 
enacted to curb the abuses and the 
injustices that have resulted from the 
lack of proper regulations in certain 


fields of banking. 


Two Independent Leaders Praised 


Speaking of your great state of 
Nebraska, may I tell you how justly 
proud the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation is of its second vice president, 
J. V. Johnson, and of E. E. Placek, 
of your state. Joe and Emil, as they 
are affectionately known to all of us, 
have been towers of strength to our 
organization. I am pleased that I 
have the opportunity, while president 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, to come to Joe’s and Emil’s 
home state and publicly commend 
them for their: wise counsel and 
splendid cooperation as we strive to 
reach the common goal: the preser- 
vation of the competitive banking 
system in the United States. 

Our task is not a simple one. It 
requires hard work, constant vigi- 
lance, and grim determination, if we 
hope to achieve success. 

Those of you who have followed 
the Senate hearings on bank holding- 
company legislation, know that the 
Independent Bankers Association has 
wholeheartedly endorsed the Cape- 
hart bill, which is designed to regu- 
late the expansion and the activities 
of bank holding groups. We are ad- 
vocating the enactment of the Cape- 
hart bill, confident that it will correct 
many of the abuses with which you 
all are familiar. 


Face a Huge Task 


We need the undivided support of 
the American Bankers Association. 
the government agencies, and every 
banker who cherishes liberty and 
justice and who takes pride in his 
profession, because if legislation to 
curb abuses is not approved by Con- 
gress, the dual banking system as we 
know it is certain to be destroyed. 

We face a momentous task that 
calls for united effort on the part of 
all of us. In short, we need the 
wholehearted coperation so aptly de- 
scribed by J. Mason Knox when he 
said: 

“It ain’t the individual, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 
END 
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A CONVENIENT FOREIGN SERVICE 
FOR MIDWESTERN BANKS 


nea YEAR, as in the past, Americans will send millions 
of dollars abroad as Christmas gifts to relatives and 
friends. We maintain an easy-to-operate foreign remittance 
service for banks which do not maintain overseas connec- 
tions. Our service is complete. We furnish the necessary 
forms and suggest solicitation methods. 

Our Foreign Department will be pleased to furnish you 
with information regarding our facilities for letters of 
credit, commercial payments, foreign collections, and the 
drawing of checks, on all important cities throughout the 
world. 

We will be glad to send you, without obligation 
complete details of our foreign services. 





American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








"Architecture is an art 


for all men to learn, because all 
are concerned with it.” So said 
John Ruskin some seventy-five 
years ago. Bankers who are plan- 3 , 


ning new quarters should investi- 

gate the experience of their bank a 
; sp ror’. 

designer to get the most for every “arg, aan oenronent naa 


he. 5 


dollar invested. 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1905 
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Your “Bonk in a Package” 









EXTERIOR, 


1316 Lakewood Avenue. S.E., Atlanta, Ga.» CYpress 6691 



















New Symbol of the Modern Bank Mosler beauty is functional beauty in this magnificent, modern 
bank vault door. The design is the combined work of famed in- 

THE NEW dustrial designer Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers. No 

detail was overlooked to make its ease and security of operation 


MOSLER CENTURY 10 as outstanding as its appearance. Incorporated are all the 


virtually impregnable protective features that have made Mos- 
ler the overwhelming choice of leading banks the world over. 


BANK VAULT DOOR 
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NEW MOSLER “SNORKEL” 
CURB TELLER makes drive-in 
banking service possible 
“right downtown.” 


NEW MOSLER ELECTRIC 
DRIVE-IN WINDOW is fully 
automatic, operates with sim- 
ple “push button.” 


Here, before you 

are the products of your own bold vision MOSLER DUAL NIGHT DE- 
POSITORIES help banking es- 
tablishments stay “open for 
business” around the clock. 


of tomorrow in banking... 





Oncep 


of modern functional beauty in 
NEW MOSLER TELLER'S 
COUNTER UNITS and 
“Swing-Way” Seats combine 
to reduce teller fatigue, in- 
crease overall efficiency. 


banking equipment . . . new con- 
cepts of efficiency in bank operation 
. + » new concepts of convenient 
“super service” for your customers. 


It took both your vision and Mosler’s MODERN REVO-FILE gives 


bank clerks and tellers finger- 
tip control over thousands of 
cards from sitting position. 


to bring them to reality. 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT’S SAFE 


Lhe 


Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 


THE COMPLETE LINE of 
Mosler Record Safes includes 
Ledger Desk ‘Safes, which 
protect signature and credit 
cards where they’re used. 





OVER TWO MILLION Mosler 


built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous Safe Deposit Boxes have been 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima installed since the end of 
World War II. 
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To the salesman who wears out his shoes instead of his pants 


You miss all the best matinees ... know your customers’ offices better than 

your own. You don’t see as much of your family as you’d like. But your 

chin rides high to know that while anybody can open orders, it takes a 

man to sell. This is your day. Full employment in peacetime simply can’t 

last unless goods move constantly from maker to user. In this process, 
you are the pivot man. What you achieve bears on the economic welfare 
of all our people. Here’s to you-—and your beat-up working shoes. The 

year ahead can mean big strides forward for men—and businesses—that 

walk away with the order, while others say it can’t be done. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu 
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Banking’s Responsibility 


Nor ONLY are our nation’s people 
dependent on the farmer for their 
food and fibre. but the nation’s fac- 
tories. wells and mills find the farm- 
er their best customer. Each year the 
farmer needs: 

@ Seven million tons of finished 
steel more than all of the steel 
used in a year’s output of passenger 
cars. 

@ Fifty million tons of chemical 
materials. 

@ Sixteen and a half billion gal- 
lons of crude petroleum—more than 
that used by any other industry. 








To Agriculture 


By Homer 9, Livingston 


President of the First National Bank of Chicago 
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Vice President of the American s 


@ Three hundred twenty million 
pounds of raw rubber — enough for 
six million automobiles. 

@ Fifteen billion k.w.h. of elec- 
trical power enough to supply 
Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore and 
Houston for a year. 

The degree to which all business 
is dependent upon the success of the 
farmer is apparent when we consides 
that of the 61 million persons em- 
ployed in tse United States, 25 mil- 
lion are in agriculture and related 
industries. 

Clearly, agriculture ig important 



































































































to our entire economy, including 
banking; but our question today is 
the other side of the coin: how can 
banking best discharge its respon- 
sibility to agriculture? 

As I see it, we have three primary 
responsibilities to agriculture. We 
should provide: 

1. Safety for the farmer’s funds. 

2. Adequate and continuous credit 
to meet the farmer’s requirements. 

3. Leadership in understanding 
the complex problems of agriculture. 

The first of these duties is the af- 
fording of a safe and efficient bank- 
ing service. You would agree that 
banking’s primary responsibility is 
to remain sound — to keep itself 
always in a position to hold the farm- 
er’s funds in safety and deliver them 
in full upon demand. We seldom 
discuss this publicly, for we both 
take it for granted and hesitate to 
raise the point, lest our present 
strength be questioned. 


Prepare for Rainy Day 


Yet it seems to me that now, in 
the hour of our unquestioned 
strength, is the most opportune time 
to remind ourselves that we must 
build up our capital funds so that 
in any future period of general re- 
cession, we shall have the strength 
to absorb our losses without impair- 
ing either our ability or our courage 
to provide the credit which the 
farmer needs — and needs most ur- 
gently in just such periods of decline. 

Our first responsibility is thus to 
strengthen our banks by building up 
our reserves today. To this end, a 
major effort of your A.B.A. organi- 
zation this year has been the attempt 
to obtain a change in the tax regu- 
lations which would encourage just 
such a strengthening of our reserves. 

Our second responsibility is to 
provide adequate credit. 
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Banking is doing that satisfac- 
torily today. Our agricultural com- 
mission ‘reports. that last year over 
12.500 banks that is, 93% of all 
insured commercial banks — extend- 
ed credit to farmers. 

The fact that we have responded 
well to the farmer's credit needs 
should not. however. prevent our 
striving to do an even better job. 


Some Parallels 


Farm loans. like loans to industry, 
fall into several categories based on 
the use to which the proceeds are ap- 
plied. We make loans to industry to 
finance current operations, to carry 
inventory, and to finance capital ex- 
penditures. Farm loans are also 
made for these separate purposes. 

The modern farmer is faced with 
an increasing need to finance current 
operations. Only a few years ago the 
farmer produced not only his own 
food. but his own feed, fertilizer, 
power, and many of his other neces- 
sities. Except for the purchase of his 
farm, he had little need for cash and 


almost no need for credit. Today, 
however. the farmer purchases much 
of his food. he buys gasoline and 
electric power, and he buys his feed 
and commercial fertilizer, He buys 
the many household appliances of 
modern living. and makes large ex- 
penditures for expensive equipment 
and machinery. 

For example. a two-plow tractor 
today cosis as much as the entire 
production expenses for 314 years on 
the average United States farm in 
1910, 

Thus. the farmer has great need 
for cash. and the need extends 
throughout the year — which means 
he needs credit. This need for credit 
has become more important this 
year as a result of a 9% decline in 
farm prices at a time when costs de- 
clined only 4.5%. 


Doing a Real Job 
This need for loans for living and 
operating expenses has brought a 
substantial increase in the volume of 
unsecured loans and loans secured 








Our Business is Bank Fixtures 





Our Services Include 











® Remodeling Old Fixtures 
® Building Completely New Fixtures 


*® Departmental Installations 


(Small Loan, Insurance, etc.) 


© Building a Specialized Fixture 
For a Particular Job 


GAGE anp WOLFERS 
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by growing crops. I have been 
greatly impressed with the flexibility 
shown by many bankers in adapting 
their credit facilities to these needs, 
the employment of agricultural 
specialists not only to appraise the 
crops. but also to assist the farmer 
both with his farming operation and 
with his budgeting and fiscal man- 
agement. On the whole, | believe 
banking is discharging this phase of 
its credit responsibility in an excel- 
lent: manner. 

A second category of farm loans is 
those made against inventory: that 
is. harvested crops. Here. I believe 
our financial machinery has not 
heen entirely adequate for the task. 
The modern farmer's practice of 
specializing in cash crops, rather 
than producing his own requirements. 
has resulted in the widespread prac- 
tice of marketing some crops imme- 
diately upon completion of the har- 
vest. ; 

While the farmer may use much of 
his corn, and 85% may be consumed 
in the county of its origin, this is 
not true of wheat or other grains. 
The wheat farmer no longer keeps 
his produce to consume and_ sell 
throughout the year, but, on the con- 
trary, as soon as the crop is gathered 
in. he rushes it to market — a mar- 
ket temporarily glutted with the har- 
vest of millions of other farms. 


Cash Demand Inadequate 


Our market cannot absorb such a 
flood. We do not have adequate 
storage facilities for either corn or 
wheat — and, even more important. 
we do not have a cash demand which 
can absorb such a Gargantuan sup- 
ply at a stable price. The result is 
that the price is temporarily depress- 
ed and the farmers may all sell at 
the moment when the price is lowest. 

One solution is credit — inventory 
loans to the farmers against the har- 
vested crop. Loans to the grain mer- 
chant or to the miller are too late in 
the chain of ownership, for if the 
price is to be stabilized, the farmer 
must withhold his crop from the 
market — and to do so, he must be 
able to obtain a loan against the 
crop stored on the farm. 

Banking has discharged its respon- 
sibility in this respect — but only 
with the guaranty of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. We can take 
pride in banking’s response to Com- 
modity Credit’s recent issue of cer- 
tificates of interest, a substantial 
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over-subscription for the $360 mil- 
lion of certificates offered. 

At the same time, we must 
acknowledge that we have not pro- 
vided this type of credit in great 
quantity without this quasi-govern- 
mental guaranty. | recognize that the 
sommodity Credit Corporation agrees 
to accept the security in discharge 
of the debt and, consequently, the 
farmer much prefers this type of 
financing which relieves him of the 
risk of market declines severe enough 
to create any personal deficiency. 
Nevertheless, | am inclined to be- 
lieve that there may be a need for 
more private financing of farmers’ 
inventory loans. It is banking’s re- 
sponsibility to try to develop me- 
chanics for such financing without 
leaning on the crutch of governmen- 
tal help. 

One type of such inventory loans 
which the banks have provided, and 
provided well, is the feeder cattle 
loan. Not only have the banks sup- 
plied large amounts of credit for 
such purposes, but during the past 
year they have faced a decline of 
32% in the value of their security 
without panic. This forebearance has 
permitted an orderly marketing pro- 
gram which has, | believe. led to 
more stable prices even during the 
recent sale of this year’s calf crop, 
and according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, offers promise 
of somewhat higher prices in 19514, 


Banks Provided Credit 


Banking has willingly provided 
this needed credit for operating and 
inventory purposes in substantial 
volume. As of the beginning of this 
year, the banks held over $3 billion 
of such non-real estate farm loans, 
plus another $725 million of loans 
made indirectly through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. This is 
five times the volume of all PCA 
loans. 

The third type of farm loan is the 
tapital loan. The largest sub-type is. 
of course, the farm mortgage loan 
made to finance the purchase of a 
farm. After a long period of debt 
reduction, such loans are again ris- 
ing. due both to the farmer's in- 
creasing need for cash and a tremen- 
dous increase in farm values — a 
vise from an average of $31.71 per 
ecre in 1940 to $80.31 per acre in 
1953. 

Because of the need for an extend- 
ed period of repayment. these loans 
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are not ideally suited to the liqui- 
dity requirements of the banks. As a 
consequence, although the banks 
have over $1 billion of such ioans, 
the great majority of farm mortgage 
financing is provided by individuals 
and insurance companies. 


Aid to Ranchers 


There are, however, other types 
of capital loans which, because of 
shorter duration, the banks are pro- 
viding in substantial volume. One 
of these is the ranch or breeder cattle 
loan. Our association has been of 
great assistance to the ranchers this 
year in the work it did leading up 
to the metings of last July 30-31 with 
the national supervisory authorities, 
in which they recognized the impor- 
tance of avoiding forced liquidation. 


While we must never seek to in- 
fluence the examining authorities’ ap- 
praisal of bank assets, it was, I be- 
lieve. appropriate to take this posi- 
tion. A breeding herd is a going 
business: and just as the value of a 
business concern is determined by 
the profitability of its operation, so 
is the value of a herd determined by 
the value of its calf crop. To judge 


il 


the soundness of a breeder loan on 
the beef value of the cows is like 
judging a business loan solely on 
the junk value of its plant and ma- 
chinery. 

One type of capital loan which is 
rapidly increasing in importance is 
the farm improvement loan — loans 
to finance soil conservation and lime 
and fertilizer loans. Several of the 
state bankers associations have done 
excellent work in conjunction with 
their state universities in developing 
the economic value of such loans. 


Very Few Losses 

We are tempted to congratulate 
ourselves on banking’s discharge of 
its credit responsibility to agricul- 
ture, but we must bear in mind that 
until just recently we have been liv- 
ing through a period of almost con- 
stantly-increasing crop prices. We 
have experienced almost no_ losses 
and hence have had little cause to 
he niggardly with our loans. Even 
the recent declines in crop and live- 
stock prices have not resulted in 
many bank losses, as the farmers. in 
most cases. have had net worth more 
than adequate to absorb the losses 
without passing them on to the banks. 


“WAY BEHIND THE TIMES” 


One of our eager beavers shocked us 
not long ago by remarking in a meeting 
that we were ‘‘way behind the times in 
our manufacturing methods.” Finding 
himself immediately on the defensive, 
he quickly proved his case by pointing 
out a number of improvements in 
manufacturing procedure which had 
been installed in one plant but had not 
been installed in all six plants. His case 
was simply that if we knew a better way 
to do something, and were not doing 
it in all our plants, we were ““way behind 
the times.” 


Perhaps he has something. When is a 
manufacturer behind the times? Is it 
when all his operations are outmoded? 
Is it when he clings to a method long 
since discarded by others? Or is it 
simply when he himself knows a better 
method and yet does not apply it in all 
places where it can be wood? 


In our highly specialized field of check 
peincing. we have felt that there always 
would be opportunities to do the job 


to produce more effortlessly, with the 
result that we find ourselves ‘‘way 
behind the times’’ until each new 
gadget, machine and procedure is in use 
everywhere. Perhaps this is a new 
conception of uptodateness, and if it is, 
then the problem is not know-how but 
rather time-lag. 


~, 
easier. And so we have developed many ‘G 
gadgets and machines and procedures 
: 
















Strangely enough, most of the savings 
we have been able to make in 
manufacturing costs during the past ten 
years have been by-products rather than 
objectives. Our approach to any problem 
starts with the question, ““How can we 
do it easier?’’ Not how can we do it 

uicker or cheaper. The question is of a 
riendly nature and begets cooperation 
rather than resistance, and consequently 
the answer comes easier because so many 
people are intrigued by the question. It 
would appear, therefore, that the more 
satisfying answers we get, the more we 
might be way behind the times until we 
can utilize them to the fullest extent. 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Regardless of the trend of prices 
in the immediate future, it is, of 
course, possible that we may some 
day experience further price declines. 
It is then that we will face the true 
test of our ability to respond to ag- 
riculture’s credit needs. This is the 
reason I have classed as our first 
responsibility the burden of strength- 
ening our banks, so that we can at all 
times discharge our second respon- 
sibility —- the extension of credit. 

The third of our responsibilities to 
agriculture is to be certain we un- 
derstand fully the complex economic 
and financial problems of the indus- 
try. 

Opinions formed merely from a 
hurried reading of the daily head- 
lines can hardly be the basis of 
sound judgment on these intricate 
problems. Competent leadership on 
these matters requires that a banker 
critically analyze not only the prob- 
lems of agriculture locally, but that 
he understand the many economic 
forces far beyond his community 
which effect the industy. Internation- 
al affairs as they affect imports and 
exports, military purchases, govern- 
mental policies, tax laws, the rate of 
industrial production, and changes 
in the volume of gross national pro- 
duct, all influence the farmer’s in- 
come. 


Must Understand Legislation 


Does every banker fully under- 
stand present agricultural legislation 
which so vitally affects his farm cus- 
tomer? Specifically, what are the 
arguments for and against present 
support policies, flexible and lower 
supports, and a two-price policy for 
exports and for domestic consump- 
tion? What concrete, workable pro- 
posals could we make for disposing 
of the vast surpluses of perishable 
products without upsetting the entire 
economy ? 

Faced not with a theory, but with 
the hard reality of billions of dol- 
lars of farm assets and income, and 
with large accumulated surpluses, 
how would you and I correct the pre- 
sent maladjustments in the agricul- 
tural industry without major eco- 
nomic dislocations? To what extent 
should a restriction in agricultural 
production be encouraged with a 25- 
million increase in our population 
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in 10 years? How well informed are 
we as bankers regarding the exact 
causes for the decline in farm prices, 
the decline in farm population, the 
increasing size of farms, and the ex- 
tent of the trend to mechanization 
and its significance? Precisely what 
is the relationship between declining 
farm exports and the necessity for 
increasing American imports? 


Scholarship Programs 

As economic and financial coun- 
sellors to this great industry, we need 
to bring to it something more than 
a superficial understanding of the 
vast problems with which it is now 
struggling. 

Banking has contributed to some 
phases of this responsibility. State 
bankers associations in Michigan, 
Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Georgia, and perhaps other states, 
have established agricultural scholar- 
ship programs, and 38 state bankers 
associations are now sponsoring 
credit schools in cooperation with 








their agricultural colleges. These 
activities are commendable, but 
there still remains with us individu- 
ally as bankers the necessity for 
thorough study of the many aspects 
of the problems of agriculture. 

There are also other closely related 
facets of our responsibility to which 
we might well give increased atten- 
tion, and I should like to take a few 
minutes to discuss one of these with 
you — banking’s responsibility to 
explain the value of our economic 
and social system of private property 
and free markets. 


Protecting Free Enterprise 


That is one of our responsibilities, 
for the bankers are in a real sense 
the trustees of our free enterprise 
system. The banker provides the 
credit that enables the man with little 
or no capital, the tenant farmer or 
the small businessman, to acquire 
capital. He thus fosters the acquisi- 
tion of capital. It is also the banker 
who holds the savings of the farmer 
and the worker, and invests the funds 
of the wealthy. He thus assists in the 
retention of capital. The system of 
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private ownership cannot exist with- 
out the banker, and the banker can 
hardly exist without private owner- 
ship. 

But if we are the trustees of this 
system, there is no group whose be- 
lief in such a system is more impor- 
tant than the farmers. There is no 
other cohesive group of capitalists 
so numerous or so politically effec- 
tive as the farmers. As_property- 
owners, they are essentially conser- 
vative and have been the most resis- 
lant group to communism in Russia 
and her satellites. 


Farm Bureaucracy 


Yet, one cannot review the course 
of developments over a number of 
years past without realizing that 
there has been a constant effort to 
wean the farmer away from a belief 
in free markets and lure him into a 
state of increasing dependence on 
government planning and price sup- 
port. As Dr. Earl Butz pointed out 
last year, this bureaucracy extends 
into every agricultural community 
through some 9,000 county commit- 
teemen and 85,000 township and 
community committeemen. It has 
purchased the farmers’ loyalty on a 
staggering scale — 3 million farmers 
receiving checks from the United 
States Treasury for doing, or in many 
cases, for not doing, something. 

No matter what political party is 
in power, the economic panaceas of 
the planned economy are made to 
appear desirable to the farmer as 
remedies for his problems. 

Unfortunately, the farmer is in no 
sense alone in accepting some of 
these views. There are other groups 
in the economy which seek protec- 
live measures of various kinds when 
they are exposed to the relentless 
pressures of competition. Economic 
statesmanship is an easy role for all 
of us when times are good. However, 
when we are confronted with difficult 
economic problems, expediency some- 
times leads us to surrender our 
thinking to ideas in conflict with the 
sound principles of a competitive 
free enterprise system. It is our re- 
sponsibility to prevent the acceptance 
of this surrender of freedom for the 


- 


reward of apparent security — but 
we may be failing in this responsi- 
bility. 


We are failing because we have 
failed to find a solution to the prob- 
lem of farm surpluses, surpluses 
which have cost the taxpayer an 
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average of $2 billion a year for the 
last five years. Now our farmers 
have just completed another bumper 
harvest — the third largest of all 
time — and we are thus again faced 
with a surplus, a surplus made more 
acute by the loss of foreign markets 
due to currency restrictions and other 
problems. Our Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, referring to this situation, has 
said: 

“The restrictive regulations, which, 
in foreign markets, abridge the vent 
of the increasing surplus of our ag- 
ricultural produce, serve to beget an 
earnest desire that a more extensive 
demand for that surplus may be 
created at home.” 

We would agree with that state- 
ment; yet it is not the statement of 
Mr. Humphrey in 1953 — it is the 
statement of Alexander Hamilton in 
1791. 

The problem of an agricultural 
surplus is not new nor is it tempo- 
rary. It cannot be solved permanent- 
ly by artificially maintained price 
supports. As Secretary Benson re- 
cently said: 

“The Department of Agriculture 
has no appetite nor any digestive 
tract. It cannot eat surpluses.” 

A perfect solution can never be 
found so long as an unpredictable 
weather plays an important part in 
farming; but modern machinery, im- 
proved seeds and feeds, more fertili- 
zer, and better pest-control methods 
have already materially reduced the 
severity of this hazard. They have 
also pointed the way towards lower 
costs per bushel of grain. In the last 
15 years, farm output per man hour, 
for example, has increased three 
times as fast as in industry generally. 
Perhaps this is the direction in which 
we may find the solution to the 
farmer’s problem, a solution much 
more in line with the underlying 
principles of our country — lower 
costs, not pegged prices. 


Careful Study a “Must” 


It is our hope that the present high 
level price supports for major crops 
can be re-examined by Congress in an 
attitude of public interest, rather 
than partisan politics. Present legis- 
lation may have to be extended tem- 
porarily, and I do not consider it so 
important as to whether the extension 
be through 1954, as the Indiana farm 
group urges, or through 1956, as I 
understand the President has suggest- 
ed. The important matter is that a 
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Up and Coming 


ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW |! 


A.B.A.’s National Credit Conference at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

A.1.8.’s executive council at the Cloister, Sea Island, Georgia 

A.B.A.’s Mid-Winter Trust Conference at Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York city 

A.B.A.’s National School Savings Forum at Statler Hotel, New York city 

A.B.A.’s Savings and Mortgage Conference at Statler Hotel, New York city 

A.B.A.’s Instalment Credit Conference at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

Florida Bankers Assn. at Vinoy Park Hotel, Saint Petersburg 

Georgia Bankers Assn. at Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 

Independent Bankers Assn. of America at Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan 

New Jersey Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City 

Oklahoma Bankers Assn. at Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

Tennessee Bankers Assn. at Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

North Carolina Bankers Assn. at Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 

Maryland Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 

Missouri Bankers Assn. at Jefferson Hotel, Saint Louis 

Ohio Bankers Assn. at Neil House, Columbus 

Indiana Bankers Assn. at Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas Bankers Assn. at Kansas City 

New Mexico Bankers Assn. at Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

Texas Bankers Assn. at Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Mississippi Bankers Assn. at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

North Dakota Bankers Assn. at Dacotah Hotel, Grand Forks 

California Bankers Assn. at Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 

Arkansas Bankers Assn. at Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

American Safe Deposit Assn. at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Colorado Bankers Assn. at Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 

Virginia Bankers Assn. cruise 

New York Bankers Assn. at Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Connecticut Bankers Assn. at Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley 

American Institute of Banking at Los Angeles, California 

District of Columbia Bankers Assn. at Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia 

New Hampshire Bankers Assn. at Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming Bankers Assn. at Wort Hotel, Jackson 

Minnesota Bankers Assn. at Saint Paul Hotel, Saint Paul 

Illinois Bankers Assn. at Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Utah Bankers Assn. at Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 

Washington Bankers Assn. at Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma 

Wisconsin Bankers Assn. at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan Bankers Assn. at Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana Bankers Assn. at Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 

West Virginia Bankers Assn. at Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 

Financial Public Relations Assn. at Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America at Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
IMinois 

American Bankers Assn. at Atlantic City, New Jersey 

National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers at San Francisco, 
California 
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careful and honest study be com- 
menced immediately and that the re- 
sulting conclusions be used by the 
Congress to enact a new program 
more compatible with our national 
philosophy — and in a year in which 
there are no national elections. 

Surely we can agree that no farm 
program is fundamentally sound 
which deliberately removes major 
agricultural products from American 
consumption. Surely there must be 
a better solution than to destroy the 
consumers’ demand for products, and 
thus assure the slow but certain de- 
struction of markets necessary to the 
survival of an industry. Perhaps the 
solution lies in the direction of the 
substantial elimination of govern- 
mental price supports and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a program of 
supplementary income payments to 
farmers in periods of general severe 
depression, as suggested by the con- 
ference committee of the Farm 
Foundation. 

We in banking have a great re- 
sponsibility to assist in finding a 
means of providing a_ reasonably 
stable and substantial income to the 
farmer, in part through providing 
the credit to enable him to reduce 
his costs through greater produc- 
tivity per acre, and in part through 
financing the development of new 
and broader uses for agricultural 
products. Our failure to do so will 
inevitably lead the farmer to place 
even greater reliance on governmen- 
tal planning and support. 

Banking has had a relatively easy 
and profitable period for the last 
decade and a half. It has been a 
period of increasing deposits and 
negligible loan losses. We have dis- 
charged our responsibilities, includ- 
ing those to agriculture, reasonably 
well. The future will not always be 
as easy; but I am convinced that 
whatever the economic climate may 
be, the bankers of this great nation 
will creditably discharge all of their 
responsibilities. END 


When the white man discovered 
this country, the Indians were run- 
ring it. There were no taxes, no debt. 
the women did all the work. The 
white man thought he could improve 
on a system like that! 
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0. THING vastly improved in 
country banking in recent years is 
the competitive situation. Tense, 
bitter competition between country 
banks. commonplace a_ genera- 
tion back. is encountered much 
less frequently. 

There are a number of reasons 
for the change. among them, of 
course. the fact that there are 
fewer banks. Then, too, today’s 
country banker is a better banker 
than his predecessor of a genera- 
tion ago. Now he is all banker. 
not pari trader, dealer and broker. 

Nothing is worse than a bitter 
competitive situation —_ between 
banks. Banks involve much more 
than the individuals who happen 
to head them. Stockholders, de- 
positors and borrowers are entitled 
to consideration —- and that takes 
in almost everybody in town. In 
a small community, two banks at 
each other's throats in a_ bitter 
competitive feud, divide the com- 
munity and seriously weaken it. 


Healthy Competition the Rule 


In most cases, banks maintain 
healthy competition relationships 
without the slightest bitterness. 
Competition is the life of trade. 
Good competition makes for bet- 
ler service. Keeps the banker alert 
and alive and on his toes, Bankers 
must stay alive if they want to 
stay in business. 

There is plenty of business in 
most communities that banks can 
work on without even touching the 
competitor's customers. Banks of- 
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fer many services, and the public 
uses only a fractional part of what 
they might. 

Your neighboring banker across 
the street or down the road in the 
next community, is your friend. 
not your enemy. But both you and 
the neighbor do have many vigo- 
rous contenders for your custom- 
ers. For example, consider the sale 
of money orders, cashier's checks 
and bank drafts. The postoflice 
does quite a volume in money 
orders, and in most cases charges 
more than banks. The people in 
the postoflice arent what you 
would call strong competitors. 
This isn’t an important matter, 
but anything that brings people 
back to the banks is certainly to 
be desired. 


Outsiders Want Bank Customers 


On savings accounts, the post- 
office again and the building and 
loan associations both compete 
for bank customers. Cooperation 
on the part of competing banks 
might well be worked out to keep 
these customers on the books. 
Then, there are the finance com- 
panies which have grown rich and 
powerful, making consumer loans 


the banks might well have had, 
and they don’t cut the rate. They 
do a better promotional job. 
Certainly there is every reason 
to cooperate with the competitor 
against the many forces working 
vigorously for the bank customer. 


Sincere Community Interest 


| remember an old doctor tell- 
ing a young doctor he need have 
no worries about money. All he 
has to do is make his patients 
well, and the money rolls in. 

By the same token, a sincere in- 
terest in the well-being of our 
communities and its people and 
business firms, will do a tremen- 
dous job for our banks — and 
their profiis accounis. A real in- 
lerest in customer welfare would 
appear far better as a_business- 
getter than an extremely vigorous 
program of — solicitation. Over- 
aggressive solicitation can detract 
seriously from the prestige and 
stature of a bank. Further, it leads 
lo a similar program on the part 
of competitors, and bitterness and 
tension are almost certain to 
follow. 

While it is true that much of 
the bitterness of yesterday is gone 
between competing banks, the sur- 
face has hardly been scratched on 
cooperative effort for the general 
good of banking. This should start 
at the local community level. 
Charity — and everything else - 
begins at home. 

Could the situation in your 
community be improved? END 
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“We're a mite suspicious of strangers... but we’re always 


glad to accept an American Express Travelers Cheque.” 


® Yep, everywhere you go, American Express 
Travelers Cheques are at an all-time high in 
popularity. 

There are good reasons why. More than 60 
years of service, backed by vigorous national 
advertising and promotion, have made Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques the most 
widely accepted cheques in the world... in- 
stantly recognized and accepted in a million 
places. 


This universal acceptability, coupled with the 
unique advantages of American Express serv- 
ice, the world over, brings to your bank a 
double bonus of good will. 

Your customers rely on you for financial 
service when they travel. And they want the 
same safe, convenient service they enjoy in 
your bank. So offer them American Express 
Travelers Cheques —and make our service 
yours! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 
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Are You “Selling” the 
- Independent Banking System? 


A LETTER has just reached our 
office from a very prominent govern- 
ment official in Washington; in fact, 
a man so prominent that we do not 
dare use his name. 

In this letter he says, “It looks to 
me as though you might get sympa- 
thetic consideration of a bank hold- 
ing-company bill this coming session 
of Congress because it is one thing 
the Administration could do without 
very much trouble and it would 
please quite a few people.” 

It does seem from the above quo- 
tation that political expediency might 
be in our favor. 

The hard work required to put this 
bill through cannot be just the efforts 
of a couple of individuals who go to 
Washington to speak on its behalf. 
It must be proven to those in autho- 
rity that independent bankers and 
many others everywhere want this 
legislation. All of us must make a 
supreme effort in the next few months 
to enlist the letters and verbal back- 
ing of every independent banker and 
many more people who are not bank- 
ers but who realize the welfare of 
the nation itself is at stake in the 
principles of this bill. 

A Broad Campaign 

At a recent meeting of the admin- 
istrative heads of both the 12th Dis- 
trict Independent Bankers and our 
Association, steps were planned to 
actively enlist a larger number in the 
fight. Press releases were laid out, 
statemeni stuffers devised and a cam- 
paign put underway to reach the 
public as a whole. 

The fact that the material has been 
written and prepared is no accom- 
plishment, at all. It is the use to 
which this material is put that will 
determine the effectiveness of the ap- 
proach. 

These releases must reach the 
people and must be converted into 
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action. The conveyance of this ma- 
terial to the public and to the legis- 
lature cannot be accomplished suc- 
cessfully by a few. It must be accom- 
plished by an uprising of those who 
believe in independent banking. and 
the American way of life. America 
is still controlled by majority rule, 
and God grant that she always will 
be. The representative or senator will 
not last any longer than the next 
election in this great country of ours 
if he does not respond to the wishes 
of the people who express their de- 
sires and demands and fight for 
them. 


What Are You Doing? 


You may have already been pre- 
sented with some material to be 
placed in your local newspaper or in 
the bank statements of your cus- 
tomers. You will from time to time 
be urged to follow up with more re- 
leases of material or information. 
What have you donc with these re- 
leases? Did you stand up for your 
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What have you done? 
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Independent Bankers Association of America 


belief in independent banking and 
sell your newspaper editor on the 
justice of your stand? Don’t forget 
the power of the press in forming 


opinion. 
Does the staff of your bank know 
that you believe in independent 


banking? Have you ever had them 
all together and discussed the impor- 
tance of the independent bank to 
your community and to them as in- 
dividuals? 

We have in this office a number of 
very fine bulletins and leaflets cover- 
ing speeches and research of indepen- 
dent bankers in which the great prin- 
ciples for which we stand are extolled. 
Has the staff of your bank read any 
of these releases? How many of them 
read THE INDEPENDENT BANKER Ma- 
gazine? 

Recently I attended the state con- 
vention of the Iowa Bankers Associ- 
ation. In the course of the sessions, 
I frequently found myself making 
acquaintance with some good lowa 
banker who would turn to his friend 
or associate from his own bank and 
say, “Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion? Do we belong to that organi- 

ov 

He Is Your Bank! 

An investigation often revealed 
the bank in question had belonged 
and loyally supported the Associa- 
tion for years. Sure, that man may 
be only a bookkeeper or a new em- 
ployee of your bank, but he is meet- 
ing the public of your community 
through the day in your shop, on 
Sunday at church, evenings at the 
show, at your highschool basketball 
game and on the street. What will his 
reply be if a good member of your 
community says to him jokingly. 
“What's all this junk you are putting 
in my bank statement about indepen- 
dent banking?” That joke has open- 
ed the door, and your employee is 


zation 
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invited to walk in and sell indepen- 
dent banking and your bank to that 
customer. Is he ready to do so? 

Are you so proud of your indep- 
pendent bank that you have painted 
on your bank window the fact that 
you are an independent bank? Do 
you include on the ads that you write 
for your local papers the fact that 
you are an independent bank? How 
about the billboards that circle your 
town do they say you are an in- 
dependent bank? 

Many of us know that Senator or 
Representative So-and-So represents 
our own district. Probably the Con- 
gressman even figures the banker is 
a good person to call upon to get a 
few votes. After all, the banker is 
sitting at the crossroads in his com- 
munity and probably talks to more 
people in an advisory capacity than 
anyone else. We do not need to enter 
partisan politics if we do not want 
to —— (sometimes I think we should!) 

but we should let him know how 
we feel on our major issue of the 
day. Don't forget, his competitor 


might be elected, too — inform him 
also of what you expect. 

The Congressman may come into 
your office or be in a very small 
group where you exchange personal 
conversation. You visit about the 
farm situation, new labor laws, or 
the communist threat. Later, when he 
sits in Washington, someone comes to 
him to request that he vote in favor 
of a bill to restrict bank holding-com- 
panies. He isn’t much interested in 
the bill and doesn’t care much what 
happens to that bill. He visited with 
the three banks in his home district 
and none of them mentioned inde- 
pendent banking. He concludes this 
bill is fostered by some small radi- 
cal group without effect in his home 
area, and will be long in bestirring 
himself to make a study of the situa- 
tion. 

However, if he immediately iden- 
lifies the bill as the one that his local 
constituents were telling him about, 
his mind will be open and he will be 
willing to spend time learning about 
this threat to the American way. 





There is where the work, more 
work, and some more work, must be 
done. It must be done by every inde- 
pendent banker. 

@ Be sure you know what prin- 
ciples the Association is trying to 
put into the holding-company regu- 
lation bill, so you can visit intelli- 
gently about it. 

@ Be sure your staff knows what 
is desired in a bank holding-com- 
pany bill -— right down to the last 
messenger boy. 

@ Do all you can as you have 
lunch with your friends, visit with 
customers and go about your daily 
affairs, to let people know you are 
an independent banker and that you 
believe in independent banking. 

@ Go, sell your Congressman on 
independent banking. Follow up the 
call by writing a letter to tell him 
you are still interested. 


If just a third of the 5,000 mem- 


‘ber banks of the Association con- 


scientiously did all these things. the 
hill couldn't be stopped. 

By the way, have you sold your 
wife on independent banking? She 
has lots of friends! END 


Legislative Chairmen Named 
By Independent Bankers 


T. E ROSTER of legislative chairmen 
being appointed by the Independent 
Bankers Association of America took 
concrete form during the past month, 
with the appointment of representa- 
lives in five states. The selections are 
made by the executive council mem- 
hers of the respective states. Addi- 
tional appointments are expected in 
the near future. 

In Montana, two legislative chair- 
men were named by N. B. Matthews. 
president of the Basin State Bank, 
Stanford. Verne Hollingsworth, pres- 
ident of the Citizens State Bank of 
Hamilton, was named chairman for 
the western half of the state, and 
Mr. Matthews for the eastern half. 

T. Allan Smith, vice president of 
the Bank of the Commonwealth, De- 
troit, announced these appointments 
for legislative chairmen in Michigan: 
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Rudolph E. Reichert, president of 
the Ann Arbor Bank, Ann Arbor 
(District 2); Horace F. Conklin. 
president of the Security National 
Bank, Battle Creek (District 3) ; 
John S. Stubblefield, president of the 
Peoples State Bank, Saint Joseph 
(District 4) ; Eugene Richards, presi- 
dent of the Old Kent Bank, Grand 
Rapids (District 5): Gyles E. Mer- 
rill, president of the Genesee County 
Savings Bank, Flint (District 6): 
Charles A. Laesch, president of the 
First National Bank, Lapeer (District 
7): Fred B. Post, president of the 
State Savings Bank, Ionia ( District 8) ; 
Erwin A. Larsen, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Lumbermans: 
Bank, Muskegon (District 9) ; Mark 
H. Bicknell, chairman of the board 
and vice president of the Citizens 
State Bank, Clare (District 10); Nor- 


man E. Glasser, president of the Gay- 
lord State Bank, Gaylord (District 
11): Walter H. Leiser. executive 
vice president of the Citizens State 
Bank, Ontonagon (District 12), and 
Alfred C. Girard. president of the 
Community National Bank. Pontiac 
(District 18). 

Appointed in Wisconsin by O. K. 
Johnson, president of the Whitefish 
Bay State Bank, Whitefish Bay, were: 

W. A. Canary, cashier of the State 
Bank of Footville (District 1) ; Carl 
Taylor, president of the Waukesha 
State Bank, Waukesha (District 2) : 
Ray G. Tiegs. vice president of the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Tomah 
(District 3); Eugene Drzycimski. 
president of the Lincoln State Bank. 
Milwaukee (District 4) ; Eric Harder. 
vice president of the Kilbourne State 


Bank. Milwaukee (District 5): J. R. 
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Ward, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank. Neenah (District 6); J. 
L. Stauber. vice president of the 
Citizens National Bank, Marshfield 
(District 7): Charles W. Wood, 
cashier of the State Bank of Kim- 
berly (District 8); R. E. Gilbert. as- 
sistant vice president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank & Trust Company, 
Fau Claire (District 9), and C. H. 
Sealy. cashier of the lron Exchange 
Bank, Hurley (District 10). 

In Tennessee, the appointees of 
W. J. Bryan, vice president of the 
Third National Bank of Nashville. 
are: 

Lawrence Russell, chairman of the 
board of the Citizens Bank. New 
Tazewell (District 1); D. L. Earnest. 
president of the Blount National 
Bank. Maryville (District 2) ; George 
M. Thorogood, Jr., executive vice 
president of the Merchants Bank. 
Cleveland (District 3): W. B. Car- 
len, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank. Cookeville (District 1) ; 
Charles L. Peery. cashier of the First 
National Bank. Centerville (District 
6): Winfield Pope, vice president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, 
Jackson (District 7). and Milburn 
Gardner. cashier of the City State 
Bank. Martin (District 8). 

Legislative chairmen for  lowa, 
named by A. T. Donhowe. vice presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank & 
Trust Company, Des Moines, are: 


W. F. Meiburg, president of North- 
west Bank & Trust Company, Daven- 
port (District 1): W. A. Kneeland. 
cashier of the Postville State Bank. 
Postville (District 2); R. H. Isensee. 
vice president of United Home Bank 
& Trust Company. Mason City (Dis- 
trict 3): Joseph G. Knock. president 
of Iowa State Savings Bank, Creston 
(District 1): R. A. Sweet, president 
of Story County State Bank, Story 
City (District 5); Charles J. Spies. 
president of lowa Trust & Savings 
Bank. Emmettsburg (District 6); J. 
H. Pullman, president of Fremont 
County Savings Bank, Sidney (Dis- 
trict 7); and E. E. Manuel, president 
of George State Bank, George (Dis- 
trict 8). 


Guy Sturgeon, president of the 
Bank of Commerce, Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming director in the I.B.A., is acting 
chairman for that state, and Harold 
H. Aull, vice president of the First 
National Bank in Tucumcari, New 
Mexico director, is acting as chair- 
man for’ that state. END 
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FOR A BETTER LIFE... 


Everyone wants to increase his standard of living. This is natural 
and good, and all progress stems from this desire. 


As another service to its customer, your bank is cooperating with a 
number of leading banks throughout the United States in a series of 
studies to determine and explain in non-technical language the 
fundamental reasons for our high standard of living. 





It is hoped that this advertisement — and other brief ones to follow 
— will be of aid in helping you to determine for yourself the prin- 
ciples and practices that cause a decreasing standard of living, as 
well as those that lead to an increase. It is confidently expected 
that when we understand the various principles and practices in- 
volved, we will choose to accept and follow those which will insure 
a further gain in the American standard of life. 
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Male and Female Help Wanted 





TURRET LATHE operators. Highest rates. 
Must furnish own lathe and cutting tools 
and share cost of factory. Box 101. 





MAN with overhead crane for work in steel 
fabricating plant. Only those with late 
model cranes considered, Pay starts when 
crane is set up. Box D-2. 


TYPISTS, BOOKKEEPERS. Furnish your 
own desks, adding machines, filing cabi- 
nets, etc., keep in repair and replace 
periodically. Write Box 2345 today. 

















... but bring your own” 
production equipment 


WHEN A PERSON sets out to earn a living he either goes into 
business for himself and furnishes his own tools—or he goes to work 
where tools are provided. 


Because tools are important. Nobody can earn much of a living 
unless he has the right tools for the job. 


Better tools have helped Americans earn more and have more than 
any other people in history. Because they help us produce more 
there’s more to go around. 


But it takes money. The average worker in the United States has a 
$8,000 kit of tools. In some industries—oil refining and steel, to name 
just two — the investment per worker is in the neighborhood of 
$40,000. 

The way we Americans get our tools is important. We do it by 
pooling the savings of a lot of individuals. They put up money to 
get a business started, and then, when the business is running, 
authorize the re-investment of part of the profits in still better tools. 


In view of the amount of money needed to produce efficiently the 
only other way we could get tools would be for the government to 
buy them. But this isn’t so good. For one thing, it would lead to 
government officials telling the individual worker where he had to 
work, and how much he’d get paid. 


* Our American system isn’t perfect yet—but we're far ahead of anybody 
else in the money we get for our work and the goods we get for our 
money. Not to mention that very important American advantage—our 
individual freedom. Let’s think twice before we go along with projects 
or ideas which would cut it down. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SALT LAKE CITY 


102 SOUTH MAIN STREET — SALT LAKE CITY 10, UTAH 
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QO. (by Mr. T., Kansas): At the 
present time we put up our state- 
ments on the last day of the month, 
after posting all of the entries and 
transferring balances to the new 
statement sheets. We do this so 
that envelopes containing state- 
ments and cancelled checks of cus- 
tomers who have their checks and 
statements mailed, can be deli- 
vered to the postoffice, that night, 
so as to reach them the following 
morning, the first day of the month, 
and also to have checks and state- 
ments for customers who call for 
them at the bank, available for 
delivery the first thing in the morn- 
ing of the first day. 


This procedure costs a lot of 
money in overtime and supper 
money. The employees do not like 
it, but our president thinks this is 
good service. Are many banks still 
preparing their statements on the 
last day of the month, like we are? 


A. — For a number of years there 
has been a marked increase in the 
number of banks which stagger their 
monthly statements over several days. 
At present it is considered a normal 
procedure. Depariment stores and 
utility companies stagger their state- 
ments throughout the month; why 
shouldn't banks do the same thing? 

There is no reason why prepara- 
tion and delivery of statements could 
not be staggered during the month, 
or prepared and available for deliv- 
ery on the second or third business 
day. If you do not have an audit 
program, and a change is made, | 
suggest that you mail all of your 
statements so as to be delivered to 
the customer on the second or third 
business day of the month, and per- 
iodically insert a confirmation-of- 
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balances slip with reply envelope, 
for auditing purposes. 


Q. (by Mr. V., Virginia): We con- 
template having an audit made by 
an outside firm of certified public 
accountants, ****. Would it be 
advisable, prior to commencement 
of the audit or on the day that it is 
started, to have published in our 
local paper a_ carefully-worded 
statement advising the public of 
what is being done and request- 
ing their cooperation, especially 
with reference to confirmation of 
accounts? 

We have not had an outside 
audit in over 15 years. Your ad- 
vice would be greatly appreciated. 


A. — Your thought about having 
a notice published in the local news- 





MARSHALL CORNS 
is a well-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on management, organization, oper- 
ating, business development, and auditing 


problems. He will answer your inquiries 
about auditing and bank management prob- 
lems. Write him core of this magazine. 








papers in connection with the audit 
which a firm of certified public ac- 
countants is going to make for your 
bank in behalf of your directors, is 
most commendable. By all means, 
do this. Under the circumstances you 
outline, I can think of no better way 
to “sell” the people of your commun- 
ity on the seriousness with which 
your directors take their responsibil- 
ities. 

In order that the surprise element 
of the audit may be maintained, the 
notice should be placed in the papér 
the day the customers of the bank 
receive the confirmation letters. 


As to the announcement, | suggest 
that it be worded somewhat along the 
following lines: 


To Our Customers: 

The directors of the ***** Bank 
are in the process of conducting their 
annual examination of the bank as 
provided by law. 

To assist them, they have engaged 
the services of *****, certified public 
accountants of (name of town), to 
directly confirm the balance of ac- 
counts and loans with each depositor 
and customer. To accomplish this, 
letters are being sent to each of the 
bank’s customers, asking them to con- 
firm the balance of their checking, 
savings or loan accounts as of this 
date. 

We will appreciate your cooperat- 
ing with the examiners by returning 
the signed confirmation letter as soon 
as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 
Executive Vice President 
for the directors’ exam- 
ining committee. 


Q. (by Mr. P., Florida): We only 
provide one type of checking ac- 
count for customers. Every year 
about this time a number of ac- 
counts of people spending the sea- 
son here, are opened with us. 
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“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 





Over one quarter of the nation’s leading 
banks now using. More than 450 in use 
in one large Western bank chain. Sim- 
plifies change handling. Sturdy alumi- 
num, gray hammertone finish. Parts and 
workmanship guaranteed. 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
See your dealer or write factory 
for 15 day free trial. 


With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, 























plus tax. (Model 1107 with silver 
dollar key — $70, plus tax) 
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They only remain a few months 
and then leave. Many of them 
do not bother to get their cancelled 
checks or statements and as we do 
not have a practice of mailing 
statements, we have quite an ac- 
cumulation. 

We have been thinking of pro- 
viding such people with a credit 
card which we would sell for $5, 


which would provide each holder. 


with identification and enable him 
to negotiate his own checks for 
cash anywhere in town. We would, 
of course, make an investigation 
before issuing the credit cards. 
What do you think? 

A. —I do not like the practice at 
all. It is fraught with danger. You 
have no control over the amount of 
checks negotiated. 

I would suggest that you consider 
providing special checking account 
facilities whereby you would sell a 
book of 20 checks for $2.50, with 
the understanding that (1) no over- 
drafts will be permitted, (2) no 
checks will be honored against un- 
collected funds, (3) every check re- 
turned for insufficient funds will be 
subjected to a charge of $1, (4) state- 
ments and cancelled checks will be 
mailed quarterly to the customer at 
the last known address. 


Q. (by Mr. B., Massachusetts): 
We have many transactions in our 
investment account, which means 
lots of entries and adjusting en- 
tries to the “Interest Accrued But 
Unpaid” account and the “Interest 
Paid But Uncollected” account. 

Recently we checked out our 
accrual account and found that 
through an error of one kind or 
another, we had a shortage. Do 
you have any suggestions for sim- 
plifying the accrual system to 
avoid these errors? 

A. — Based on the size of your 
bank, I presume you are on a daily 
accrual basis. I have no suggestions 
for simplification. To my _ know- 
ledge there is none. The shortage 
you describe is the result of careless- 
ness on the part of the accrual clerk, 
probably in pointing off decimal 
figures. Some difference is bound to 
occur, which should be adjusted an- 
nually by refiguring the interest ac- 
crued. 


In order to do this, all bonds, by 
issue, should be listed on a columnar 


pad. Column Number 2 should con- 
tain the amount of interest due to be 
paid at the nexi  interest-payment 
date. 

Column Number 3 should contain 
the amount of the interest accrued 
to date of refiguring. 

Column Number 4 should contain 
the amount of interest, if any, paid 
to the seller, if the bonds were pur- 
chased between _ interest-payment 
dates, which amount is in the “Inter- 
est Paid But Uncollected” account. 

Column Number 5 should contain 
the amount of interest to be taken 
into the “Interest Earned But Uncol- 
lected” account from the accrual ac- 
counts between the day of review and 
the day of payment. 

The total of Columns 3, 4 and 5 
should equal the total of Column 2. 
A refooting of the figures in Column 
3 should equal the amount of interest 
accrued to date. The refooting of the 
amount in Column 4 should balance 
with the total “Interest Paid But Un- 
collected” account. 

By following this, you have a com- 
plete check on your interest accrual 
income on investments. 


Q. (by Mr. F., Illinois): For a 
number of years we have been 
following the practice at our an- 
nual meeting of making it as brief 
as possible. Our procedure has 
been to: 

1. Call the roll of stockholders 
present and those represented by 
proxy. 

2. Nominate and elect the di- 
rectors. 

3. Read the annual report of 
income and expenses. 

Are there any other matters we 
should take up, or is there a sug- 
gested routine or outline to follow 
at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders? 

A. — Direciors, under the by-laws 
adopted by banks, and under the 
statutes of the respective states, have 
many responsibilities in connection 
with the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders. The directors serve the 
stockholders as managers of the bank, 
and in the course of their duties 
should consider the problems and 
actions requiring stockholders’ ap- 
proval. 

It is the duty of the stockholders 
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to participate in the meeting, and 
they should be encouraged to express 
their opinions regarding bank mat- 
ters, rather than being expected to 
sanction the personal desires and 
wishes of the officers and directors. 

The primary purpose of the annual 
meeting of stockholders is to become 
acquainted with the progress of the 
bank for the period just past, and to 
elect from among their membership, 
qualified persons to act as directors, 
to manage the affairs of the bank for 
the coming year. The full number 
of directors, as provided for under 
the by-laws, should always be elected 
at the annual meeting. 

The ideal type of annual stock- 
holders meeting is one which con- 
tains in its agenda the following: 

1. Election of officers. 

2. Presentation of report showing 
in detail the assets and liabilities of 
the bank as of the last day of the 
year. 

3. Presentation of a report show- 
ing in detail the income and expenses 
of the bank for the year past. 

1. Presentation of report outlining 
in detail the new business obtained 
by the bank and the general progress 
of the bank during the year past. 

5. Presentation of reports reciting 
the activities of the various commit- 
tees of directors during the year past. 

6. Presentation of an income and 
expense budget for the coming year, 
to the stockholders for approval. 

7. Review of action taken by the 
board of directors during the year 
past in approving expenditures for 
new machinery and equipment, and 
the entering into contracts, which the 
directors, as a matter of record, might 
wish to have approved by the stock- 
holders. 

8. Presentation of an outline of 
contemplated action of the directors 
on extraordinary matters scheduled 
to come up during the ensuing year, 
for proper approval of stockholders. 

9. Approval of changes in the in- 
vestments account which resulted in a 
loss from the sale of securities. 

Such a practice is invaluable from 
a public-relations standpoint, and 
complies in every respect with the 
rights of the stockholders. END 

* 

Hopkins county is the leading 
coal-producing county in Kentucky, 
with an annual output of 13 million 
tons, 
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Service Charges 


Are your present bases of charges in line 
with today’s costs? 

An analysis of the operations of your bank 
will include the required data. 


Descriptive booklet on request 


DRISCOLL, MILLET & COMPANY 


Analysts in Bank Management 
2228 Lewis Tower 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BETTER me. 





@ Here’s a Practical, 
Economical Method of 
Doing ‘*‘Duplicating”’ 


A NEW “Thermo-Fax” duplicating 
paper designed to produce extra- 
sharp copies of printed or typewrit- 
ten pages or penciled drawings, was 
announced at the recent National 
Business Show in New York. 

At the same time the manufac- 
turer, Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Company of Saint Paul. an- 
nounced a new model duplicator, 
No. 12-C, and a new stiff backing 
that facilitates fiing “Thermo-Fax” 
copy pages. 

The duplicator produces copies at 
the rate of one full page each 15 
seconds approximately 16 times 
faster than a typist can re-copy a 
full-page letter, according to the 3M 
company. 

The new high-contrast duplicating 
paper was designed for fine dupli- 
cating work such as required by 
clippings, invoices, and industrial 
tool drawings. The new stiff back- 
ing is available in stationery-weight 
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in both card stock and file stock, 
and is designed to adhere to the thin 
copy sheets to facilitate filing. 

The duplicator is operated in nor- 
mal office light on standard electric 
current and needs no dark-room and 
no processing, chemicals or nega- 
tives. It is about one-third the size 
of a desk and can be operated by 
any secretary (see accompanying 
illustration). 

Duplication is produced by a con- 
trolled heam of infra-red light which 
sends rays through the heat-sensi- 
tive “Thermo-Fax” paper to the 
black-and-white original. The black 
type-face converts the rays into heat, 
which in turn acts on the sheet to 
reproduce the original. 

Companies using the machine 
range from a national clipping ser- 
vice to a leading manufacturer of 
electrical equipment. They report 


ANT-FREEZE WEEK 





that the average user is able to copy 
over 120 sheets per hour, amounting 
to a duplicating cost of $8.40 for 


paper and labor, as against an 


average typing cost of $14.40. 


@ Banking, Fashions, 
Anti-Freeze Combined 
In Lobby Exhibit 


sei the imaginative leadership 
of President Willard K. Denton. 
New York’s Manhattan Savings Bank 
once again has come up with a 
unique promotional idea. It played 
host to the first “Anti-Freeze Week” 
fashion show ever presented to the 
public. Jointly sponsoring the show 
were DuPont. producers of “Zerone” 
and “Zerex” anti-freeze. and Deer- 
ing-Milliken, makers of “Milium”, 
the metal-insulating lining. 

The connection between fashions, 
anti-freeze and banking. while not 
apparent at first, is completely legiti- 
mate. DuPont's anti-freeze products 
offer Winter-long protection for the 
family automobile; “Milium” pro- 
vides similar protection for members 
of the family. And, of course, both 
can result in considerable savings — 
which brings ‘the bank into the pic- 
ture. 

The Manhattan Savings Bank has 





NANCY WOODRUFF (right), as “Miss Anti-Freeze of 1953’, describes one of the 30 eye- 


catching ensembles designed and priced with the career-girl budget in mind, shown at the 
“Anti-Freeze Week” fashion show of the Manhattan Savings Bank of New York (see 


accompanying story). 
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gained recognition previously for its 
efforts to establish an informal rela- 
tionship with its depositors, the pub- 
lic and neighboring business con- 
cerns. Though fashion shows may 
have been presented in banks be- 
fore, Mr. Denton’s institution cer- 
tainly can take credit for being 
among the very first in mid-town 
New York to present such a venture. 

In addition to those early arrivals 
who filled the seats in the bank 
lobby, many interested passers-by 
gazed through the bank’s broad lob- 
by windows as the show was pre- 
sented. Viewers saw a show featuring 
30 exclusive Milium-lined styles of 
coats, suits and dresses, all within 
the budget limits of the average busi- 
ness girl. Narrating the show were 
two gaily-dressed young ladies (see 
photo on Page 32), one represent- 
ing “Miss Anti-Freeze, 1953”, the 
other, “Miss Anti-Freeze” of 30 
years ago. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER may want to adapt a similar 
promotion idea for use in their 
banks. There is a popular appeal in 
fashion shows. Community mer- 
chants generally are most happy to 
cooperate, furnishing the costumes 
and models. Important is the good- 
will created, not only with the mer- 
chants involved, but also with your 
other customers and the general pub- 
lie. 


® Do You Know Details of 
Financing Plan Between 
Banks and Factories? 


ee 

W. HAVE HEARD abouf a finan- 
cing plan being arranged between 
small factories and banks which, we 
understand, is meeting huge success 
in the Philadelphia area. I do not 
mean to indicate we are seriously 
considering such a plan, but if you 
have information about it in THE 
INDEPENDENT BaNKEr’s files, please 
send us the details. Otherwise, you 
may want to print something about 
it in your “/deas for Better Banking” 
department and ask your readers who 
know about it to report their ex- 
periences with the plan.” 

Thus writes one of our readers, a 
subscriber since 1950. He goes on 
to say: 

“We understand the plan works 
something like this . . . 

“A small factory needs a machine 
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costing, say, $12,000, in order to fill 
its orders on schedule or in order to 
reduce unit costs on some product it 
is making with older equipment; 
it doesn’t have the working capital 
to spare, and the machinery company 
doesn’t sell ‘on time’. The factory 
goes ahead and gets the machine, ob- 
tains the full purchase price from the 
bank, and transfers title to the bank. 
It then pays monthly rentals to the 
bank at a rate to discharge principal 
and interest within three years. The 
monthly rentals are legitimate 
charges by the factory against cur- 
rent income. The bank gets a satis- 
factory return, and at the end of 
three years can turn over the ma- 
chine to the factory at a nominal 
figure equivalent to its ‘insurance’ 
cost. The factory is not burdened 
with a heavy capital account requir- 
ing depreciation charges over a 10- 
to 15-year period. At any point dur- 
ing the life of the contract, the bank’s 
equity is considered solid, since the 
machine is being paid off much fast- 
er than the declining market re-sale 
value.” 


We find in our files no informa- 
tion about such a plan. We invite 
readers who know about these ar- 
rangements to communicate with THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. Such data 
will not be published and will be 
kept confidential unless specific per- 
mission is forwarded with the com- 
munication. — THE Epitor. 





MUSCULAR 
DYSTROPHY 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY ASSNS. 


\ BROADWAY,N.Y.C.6 °° 











CLASSIFIED 
* ADS * 


Advertising rates in this department: 10¢ per 
word, except words in capital letters are 15c 
each. Blind address computed as six addi- 
tional words. 


In replying to blind ads, address as follows: 
Box # 
c/o The Independent Banker 
625 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








COLORED TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 

Colors conform to A.B.A. standards. Your 
initial order filled at special get-acquainted 
price of 59¢ per thousand. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. WATKINS COMPANY, Napoleon, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE 


Diebold triple time lock vault safe. 
One nest 100 steel type safe deposit 
boxes. 

Three 15-drawer 4x6 Kardex cabinets. 
One 7-drawer 3x5 Kardex cabinet. 
Two model 61 Bank Brandt money changers. 
One Staats money changer. 
Hand model addressograph and cabinet. 
Late model Todd keybutton check writer. 
Late model F&E keybutton check writer. 
Time clock for vault records. 
Cummins check cancelling machine. 
American check cancelling machine. 
9-column Burroughs adding machine. 
Two desk model Diebold Cardineers. 
10-drawer check file. 

Write C. A. Doyle 

316 Gibson Street 

Eau Claire, Wis. 





STAMPS, AN INVESTMENT HOBBY? 


Explore this fascinating field with profit 
through “Philatelic Investment Letter’. Parti- 
culars free. S. Billey, Castle Rock, Minnesota. 





TROPICAL FISH 
TROPICAL FISH and supplies. Save! Repre- 
sentative your area will supply. Write 
NMOAE, Box 4635, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 





TOP MANAGEMENT 
Experienced vice president seeks position 
in progressive bank; 36 years’ experience in 
all ph of cial banking. Desires to 
fill a top management position. Write Box 
189, c/o The Independent Banker. 








BANKERS! 
Brighten your office with a cheery Vinylite 


plaque reading: 

Old bankers never die, 

They just lose interest. 
Makes a sprightly and unusual gift. Only 
$1.45 postpaid. Crown Accessories, Box 
6195B Apex, Washington, D.C. 





TO BUY 


Used Burroughs electric posting machine. 
American 400 check canceller. 

Steel and cardboard files. 

One electric check endorser. 

Write P.O. Box 282, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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INCREASE YOUR 
BANK-BY-MAIL 
BUSINESS 


wit tHe DUPLEX 
BANK-BY-MAIL STAMP * Gieeriitanneme 


NOW BEING USED BY BANK-BY-MAIL 
CUSTOMERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








2-STAMPS-IN-1 


“never anything like this before” 





For Endorsing PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


Pepesit check // PLEASANTVILLE NATIONAL BANK 


FOR DEPOSIT ONLY 
MARTIN H. TINKHAM, M.D. 











For Filling Out 
Deposit Forms, \ MARTIN H. TINKHAM, M.D. 


Return Receipts, 


And For Putting 214 MAIN STREET 
Return Addresses PLEASANTVILLE, IND. 


On Envelopes 








OFFER YOUR CUSTOMERS THIS NEW, CONVENIENT, 
ERRORLESS BANK-BY-MAIL STAMP! As an added service 
that will build good will, and help you get more Bank-By- 
Mail customers, offer this new 2-in-1 stamp that makes it eas- 
ier and faster to Bank-By-Mail. In a matter of seconds, checks 
for deposit are properly endorsed and made non-negotiable. 
With a flip of the wrist, deposit forms and return receipts 
are filled out, and return addresses stamped on envelopes. 
Every check, deposit form, return receipt, and envelope has 
a clear impression—saves time and eliminates errors in your 
bookkeeping department due to illegible hand writing. 


Here’s a chance to increase your business, to help your Bank- Plex 
By-Mail customers, to make your Bank-By-Mail entry job Otay 
easier, and to build good will. Fully illustrated circulars, 
printed with your bank name, offering the Duplex Bank-By- 
Mail Stamp to your customers supplied. All you do is enclose 
the circulars with each return receipt you mail. 





* Trade Mark—Potent Applied For : ; ue : He 3) 
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Jeannerte, PENNSYLVANIA — 
Forty-six years ago—in 1907—A. L. 
Leonard entered the banking business 
as a bookkeeper with the Glass City 
Bank, Jeannette. Three years later he 
was promoted to assistant cashier, in 
1914 to vice president, and in 1939 to 
the presidency, which he still holds. 

Asked the other day about pos- 
sible plans for retiring, Mr. Leonard 
said, “I have learned a great deal in 
the past 46 years. I enjoy banking 
and I like to work. And I certainly 
have no intention of retiring so long 
as I have good health”. 

When Mr. Leonard began his ca- 
reer with the Glass City Bank, total 
resources of the institution were 
$171,505 and it had but two em- 
ployees. Today its total resources 
are $14,700,000, and it employs 33 
persons. Of that group, five have 
been with the bank 30 years or more, 
and three have 12 or more years of 
service to their credit. 


With a million-dollar increase in 
deposits since the first of the year, 
the bank ranks fourth in size in this 
county. 

xk 

Spring Valley, Illinois — Giving 
typical home-town independent bank 
help to local celebrations, the Spring 
Valley City Bank recently joined with 
other local business enterprises in 
staging the town’s “Fall Festival”. 
Scene of the event was a large ball- 
room where the various exhibitors 
displayed their wares and distributed 
souvenirs. Sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the big party 
asked only a 25c admission, and that 
more than covered the comparative- 
ly small overhead expense. 

Working through a travel bureau, 
the Spring Valley City Bank pre- 
sented a Hawaiian-theme display 
complete with atmospheric native 
hut interior paper, coconuts, leis, 
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pretty Hawaiian girl dancers, hats 
and posters. The motif was “Travel”, 
with Hawaii as the objective, the 
means to be furnished by starting a 
“vacation savings account with 


Spring Valley City Bank”. 


DONNING AND ADJUSTING their grass 
skirts are, from the left: Mrs. Marie Hensler, 
general bookkeeper; Miss Cecilia McCook, 
stenographer, and Miss Patricia Stephanites, 
trainee in the general bookkeeping depart- 
ment. 


The bank gave away 1,000 Vanda 
orchids, leis, cigars, matches and 
pencils. “Manning” the booth were 
six girl employees dressed in grass 
skirts and the appropriate acces- 
sories. The services of a _ native 
Hawaiian girl were secured and the 
young lady entertained the crowds 
with her dancing on the stage, along 
with other professional performers. 
Between acts she spent her time in 
the bank booth. 

“Needless to say,” Vice President 
L. H. Luther tells THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER, “bank officers and em- 
ployees were the recipients of many 
compliments from the folks who at- 
tended the party.” 








Modesto, California — Fifty years 
to the day, the Modesto Bank & Trust 
Company feted its president, W. W. 
Giddings, on the golden anniversary 
of his launching of his long and suc- 
cessful career. Hailed as the leading 
citizen of the county by Mayor Harry 
Marks and other speakers at the testi- 
monial banquet, Mr. Giddirgs heard 
himself lauded for his “integrity” by 
many friends and associates and ac- 
quaintances. 

Mr. Giddings has participated in 
the organizing of four banks, includ- 
ing the Modesto Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulation on his remarkable record 
poured in from all sections of the 
country on the day of the banquet. 
His other interests during a long ca- 
reer have included “friendship”, civic 
affairs and, politics. 

Toastmaster was C. R. Peterson, 
eecutive vice president of the Modesto 
bank, president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of Central Cali- 
fornia. 

xx 

Saint Louis, Missouri — Directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Saint 
Louis have appointed Darryl R. Fran- 
cis vice president. He will serve in 
the main office until the end of this 
year, when he will become manager 
of the Memphis branch, succeeding 
Paul E. Schroeder, who has resigned 
effective December 31. 

Mr. Francis was born in Ridgeway, 
Missouri, is a graduate of the state 
university, served five years as secre- 
tary and treasurer of production 
credit associations in Springfield and 
Saint Joseph, and four years with the 
Federal Reserve Bank here as agri- 
cultural economist. Since April 1949 
he has been engaged in commercial 
banking, until December 1952 as vice 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Memphis, and since Janu- 
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AROUND THE NATION 


(Continued from Page 35) 





ary of this year as vice president of 
the Boatmen’s National Bank of Saint 
Louis. 
xk 

Hamilton, North Dakota — Mrs. 
Jack Rowe (Ella Mae Cull), efficient 
assistant cashier of the Bank of Ham- 
ilton, gave birth to a son recently at 
a hospital in Grafton. It is the 
Rowes’ first baby. “All doing well” 
is the word from the bank. 

President J. E. Argue of the Bank 
of Hamilton recently enjoyed a hunt- 
ing trip in the Black Hills of South 


Dakota. 
kkk 


Glidden, lowa —- Sale of major- 
ity interest in the First National 
Bank of Glidden by J. H. Redman 
and A. G. Redman to O. E. Van 
Horn, president of the Lohrville 
Savings Bank, and his son, Robert 
H. Van Horn, vice president of that 
bank, has been compleied. E. W. 
Jones, vice president of the Bankers 
Service Company, Des Moines, ne- 
gotiated the sale. 

Q. E. Van Horn has been elected 
chairman of the board and Robert 
Van Horn, executive vice president. 
The senior Van Horn will continue 
to reside in Lohrville, where he has 
heen associated with the local bank 
since 1923. He will divide his time 
hetween the two institutions. 

Robert Van Horn, graduate of 
Drake University, where he received 
his degree in commerce and finance 
in 1949, promptly accepted an ap- 
pointment as examiner of federal 
savings and loan associations. He 
gave up this position in October 
1951 to become vice president of the 
Lohrville Bank. He and 
Mrs. Van Horn and their young son 
will move to Glidden, where they 
have purchased the J. H. Redman 
home. 


Savings 





J. H. REDMAN 
Going into a new field. 


J. H. Redman, widely known 
among the state’s bankers, has been 
managing executive of the Glidden 
bank for the past five years. He was 
with the state banking department 
from February 1943 through 1948, 
serving as a bank examiner and the 
last two years as assistant to the 
superintendent. Mr. Redman and his 
family are moving to Des Moines. 
He will be associated with Allen & 
Company, certified public accoun- 
tants, and will organize and head a 
new department which will engage 
in bank auditing. 
xk 

South Lyon, Michigan — The 
work’s all done in the complete re- 
modeling job at the State Savings 
Bank. Besides re-doing the interior 
of the building, they installed new 
oil heating and an air-conditioning 
system. 

Cashier R. H. Orr tells THE INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER that the bank has 





increased its common capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000 by pay- 
ment of a 100% stock dividend. 
xk 

El Paso, Texas -—— George G. Mat- 
kin, president of the State National 
Bank of El Paso, has been elected a 
member of the Federal Advisory 
Council to represent the I]th Fed- 
eral Reserve district in the calendar 
year 1954, He will succeed DeWitt 
Ray. president of the National City 
Bank of Dallas, who will retire on 


December 31 after serving three 
successive one-year terms. 
Mr. Matkin has been active in 


Texas banking circles for about 35 
years, and was elevated to the presi- 
dency of the State National Bank 
in 1949 after rising through the 
other official positions of the insti- 
tution. He is a former director of 
the El Paso branch of the Federal 


Reserve Bank of Dallas. having 
served with distinction for six 


straight years. He has been active 
in the Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas Bankers Associations and _ in 
the American Bankers Association. 
as well as in a number of civic. 
community, religious and fraternal 
organizations, 
xx 

Riverside, California -— The 
growth of Riverside and San Bernar- 
dino counties during the past few 
months has increased deposits of the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Riverside another $4 mil- 
lion, reports President Elden Smith. 
The bank now ranks 200th in size 
in the nation. 

Deposits rose nearly $13 million 
between December 31. 1952 and 
September 30 this year. to a total 
of $112.380,048. It is an all-time 
high for the home-owned — bank 
which this year has celebrated its 
50th anniversary. 

“It is gratifying that despite lower 
farm prices, the over-all total of 
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BANKS ¢2.°scio 


A CONFIDENTIAL, PERSONAL SERVICE 
FOUNDED ON 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 


HENRY H BYERS Pres N @ SHAFFER VP E 
Lock Box 1435 Lock B 
DES MOINES 5 IOWA LORADO SP 











CREDIT LIFE COVERAGE 
Write Home Office for details. Pyramid 
Perfect Plan. . . . It will fit your needs. 
PYRAMID 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE. NORTH CAROLINA 















.»- before it TALKS 






..is the way our doctors put 
ye PA oes - bs it—“Our chances of curing 
fa 7 ? es coil ‘ii vail cancer are so much better 
ae when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 








































SCREEN STAR GALE STORM, honorary mayor of Sherman Oaks, California, and Rod Maclean, 
assistant vice president of Union Bank & Trust Company of Los Angeles, talk over mechanics h shai: Sadi dail 
of the Candy Cane Lane Pageant in Sherman Oaks, which serves as the kick-off for the 1953 wibtadlt parents ptliosee’ — 
Christmas Seal drive. Mr. Maclean is chairman of the Christmas Seal committee of the Los ups that always include a 
Angeles Tuberculosis & Health Association. thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 


hank deposits has continued to in- — Total capital account now is $301,- : : aia 
? os ; ’ and generative tract. Very 
crease substantially,” says Mr. 000, deposits are $3,700,000, loans often doctors can detect can- 
Smith. “On the manufacturing side. aggregate $1,100,000. The Hayes- cer in these areas long before 
industrial growth, focusing in River- ville Savings Bank operated unre- the patient has noticed any 
side, San Bernardino, Colton and _ stricted following the national bank symptoms. 
Corona, has been significant, acceler- holiday in 1933. For more life-saving facts 
ating to a rate heretofore unequaled. xk si ~ — gga 
This growth has been reflected at the Presho, South Dakota wea H. N. tar Se stem eee tn tat i 
bank.” Thomson, vice president of Farmers your local Post Office. 
ake & Merchants Bank, Presho, has been 
Millvale, Pennsylvania — Wed- re-elected Class A director of the : ; Pera? 
nesday and Thursday, November 11- board of the Federal Reserve Bank American Cancer Society 
12, were big days at the Bank of Mill- of Minneapolis. END 


vale. On that occasion the officers pib-bbbbbebbietsoo-0b00000000000eesseshbababehahbaebabaned \ 
and directors entertained their cus- 


tomers and friends at “open house” 
(at three cad nate’ PASSBOOKS? =—- CHECKCOVERS? 
of getting the work out on time those 





two days, then the grand opening fes- © Commercial Books @ Pocket CHECKCOVERS 
tivities stretched from 4 until 9 p. m. @ Savincs Books © Covers For 
kk @ Macuine Postinc Books, PERSONALIZED CHECKS 
Hayesville, lowa — Resources of ALL MAKES @ 3-To-Pace Covers 
the Hayesville Savings Bank have wer Pri 
passed the $4 million mark — in Submit Samples and Request Prices from 


Nutt ciasedte"Wis aes {| GENERAL PASS BOOK COMPANY 


bank was organized in 1912 with 
capital of $10,000. The latter was 40 Merchant Street Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 


boosted in 1935, and again in 1946.  QeggggeeEs5sosGssssdsd90000099900009099090990909009 0504 
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Taring Bank Depostts 


Baltimore, in its search for new tax revenues, is 
considering a tax on bank depositors having checking 
accounts over $250. The rate would be $1 on $250 
accounts and would increase by steps up to $25 on 
accounts averaging over $25,000. 

Since World War II the financial plight of cities 
has been severe. According to recently-compiled census 
figures. cities with populations over 25,000 collecied an 
all-time-high tax of $3.5 billion in fiscal 1952. This 
was 9% more than in 1951, 159 more than in 1950, 

Despite this huge collection, city expenses have 
exceeded revenues for the seventh straight year! Expen- 
ditures reached the all-time high of $7.2 billion in fiscal 
1952. Accordingly. the cities have been forced to increase 
their outstanding debts. For cities in the over-25.000 
class, the increase amounted to 6% for last year alone. 
Furthermore. all indications point to a continuation of 
red-ink operations. 

What's behind the financial floundering of these 
cities? It's a complicated story. of course. with many 
phases. Post-war inflation and increasing demand for 
services, roads. schools, sewers and other facilities have 
skyrocketed city spending. For one example, the huge 
rise in the birth rate during World War II, coupled with 
wartime suspension of construction, has placed many 
communities in dire need of much more school capacity. 

Many cities are hampered in their tax program 
by the fact that they cannot tap new sources without 
approval of the state legislatures. Moreover, an approval 
once granted may be taken away. States are generally 
reluctant to reduce the state tax on gasoline, or permit 
cities to place a levy on gasoline, although the cities can 
argue quite fairly that most gasoline is used on city 
streets. 


A Fair Break 

City sales taxes, income taxes, real estate taxes, 
hank deposit taxes, etc., all seem to embrace the philo- 
sophy of penalizing the folks who are ambitious, who 
are productive. who have worked to accumulate worth- 
while property. We have yet to see city taxes that are 
framed to place a fair load upon the people who are 
unproductive and destructive. 

For instance. in the over-25,000-population Amer- 
ican cities, $1 billion was needed in fiscal 1952 for 
police and fire protection. This is more than the $.87 
billion for all educational needs, or the $.59 billion for 
all streets and highways. The robbers, the criminals, the 
drunks, the careless property owners who give rise to 
this huge need for police and fire protection, are the 
ones who get the real bargain. And their bargain is at 
the expense of the solid citizens. 
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In many cities, the fine for drunken driving is 
only $100 or less. As the inebriate takes the wheel, he 
knows that his chance of getting caught is quite slim. 
If and when he does get arrested, his penalty is seldom 
more than a week’s wages. However, if he were to realize 
that the offense carried not only a court fine, but also 
a special tax of, say $20 per month for a period of two 
years for any conviction for drunken driving, city 
treasuries would be benefitted. many lives would be 
saved. 

Other offenses, like leaving the scene of an acci- 
dent and driving while under license revocation, would 
show a sharp decline when these offenses were taxed on 
the basis of moderate amounts payable to the city treasur- 
er monthly over a two- or three-year period. Payments 
could be assured through the normal device of property 
liens or garnishments. 


The Fire Hazard 

Excluding certain reasonable exceptions, it has 
been our observation that fires seldom occur on pro- 
perty that is well-managed. meticulously well-maintained. 
It is the careless property-owner for whom we need our 
expensivve fire-fighting forces. It is he who ignores the 
fire prevention recommendations of the inspecting fire 
marshalls. It is he who pinches his pennies and avoids 
the clean-up-and-fix-up measures that would minimize 
the possibility of fire. In many cases, he is actually 
dollars ahead just by having his property not fire-safe, 
since his property tax is lighter than it would be were 
he to modernize his building to remove the fire hazards. 

Does it not make sense, then, that a city should 
have a special tax levied against the property-owner who 
is found responsible for a fire on his property? Simi- 
larly, would it not make good sense for a city to impose 
a surtax upon property found by fair inspection to be 
a fire hazard, with that tax payable just as long as the 
hazard remains uncorrected ? 

On the federal level, it is 
heartening to observe that Budget 
Director Dodge has embraced this 
philosophy of trying to associate 
taxation charges with the people in- 
volved with the cost. Mr. Dodge’s 
first policy circular dealt with rent 
charged employees for government- 
owned dwellings. The second Budget 
Bureau policy circular, just issued, 

MR. DODGE aims at recovering more fairly the 
costs of government services benefiiting special groups. 
These orders are logical to the core. 


Now under critical study are the amounts charg- 
ed for license fees, etc., by such federal agencies as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Civil Aeronautics 
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Board, Federal Communications Commission, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and others. 

Present fees assessed by this group of agencies 
bring in about $20 million annually. Our government 
spends $50 million per year on these licensing activities! 

The general taxpayer foots the $30 million defi- 
cit. In a broad and indirect sense, the general taxpayer 
gets some benefit, but the lion’s share of benefits, ob- 
viously, accrues to just limited groups. 

One major reason that the benefitted groups get 
their handsome bargains at the expense of the rest of us 
is simply because many of the fee schedules were set 
up over 20 years ago, generally in the depression °30s. 
They have not been revised. despite substantial increases 
in actual costs involved. 

We fervently hope that the Budget Bureau policy 
circular may be translated into effective action. If it is 
costing $50 million to run our federal licensing activities, 
we certainly have a right to expect barring special 
activities clearly in the public interest that the asso- 
ciated license fees should defray most of those expenses, 
not just a meager 40%. 


But, to Get Back... 

Returning to city financial problems, a reader 
might enter the argument. “Why not just increase all 
fines?” 

Yes, this is feasible in some instances. However, 
can a city collect, in immediate payment, fines which are 
as truly heavy as they should be? Out of curiosity we 
visited trafic court. In some cases, where the offender 
could not satisfy his fine from funds on hand, the judge 
in’ charitable goodwill suspended part or all payment. 
In other instances the offender was assigned a few days 
in jail. Such jail-time is completely unproductive. It 
actually is a further burden on the city. That offender 
could be out working, and on a “pay-as-you-repent” 
basis he could compensate in some measure for the extra 
cost he has thrown upon the city. 

No, Baltimore we do not like your scheme to 
tax bank depositors. In terms of American fair play, it 
is not a sensible and reasonable approach. 

To get your needed additional revenues, we urge 
you to revamp your schedule of fines on things like 
illegal parking, to take fully into account today’s in- 
creased costs and today’s inflated dollar. 

On the more serious offenses, like drunken 
driving, we suggest you supplement your court fines 
with special surtaxes payable by the offending citizen 
over a period of time. Such “pay-as-you-repent” taxes 
will place at least some of the city’s tax burden upon the 
shoulders of those associated with the cause of the 
expense. 

What’s more, the city of Baltimore will then be 


a better, safer place to live. 
xk 


FJederal Government” Land Grabs’ 


Nearly one-fourth of the land within United 
States boundaries is owned by the federal government. 
The managing of these 450 million acres is one of our 
large tax-supported governmental expenses. 

In a progressive move, the Administration has 
now started the long task of putting up for sale or rental 
some 180 million acres of this real estate. 
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Some large areas of the nation’s land must always 
remain in the “public domain”. In millions of acres, 
some | 1 are required for national parks, 160 for national 
forests, 57 for Indian reservations, 20 for defense facili- 
lies like Frenchman’s Flat. 

Who will get the 180 million acres? All Ameri- 
can citizens enjoy the privilege of applying at their 
nearest Public Land office for such property as they 
can develop and on which they can pay the rental or 
purchase price. Obviously, the barren stretches are cheap, 
the desirable parcels costly. Safeguards are being set up 
to eclipse the would-be land speculator. A lease-for- 
several-years-and-then-sell process, which the Interior 
Department is evolving, would assure that the property 
would go only to the user. 


The Rules Haven’t Changed 


Already we are hearing political charges of “land 
grabs”. Yet, homesteading has been our legal process 
since Abraham Lincoln’s administration. The rules have 
not been changed in all that time. Some 3,000 families 
are currently homesteading federal lands. If these are 
“land grabs”, then half the farms, factories and homes 
of the country are on “land grabs”. At one time or 
another, practically all the real estate west of the Mis- 
sissippi was part of the public domain. 

President Jefferson purchased for the government 
the great valley that lies between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies. We shudder to think what a vast, unproductive 
wilderness that territory would still be if we had per- 
sisted in the notion of retaining that real estate strictly 
for the public domain, had not permitted it to be parcel- 
ed into the hands of individual citizens, to be developed 
bh, them under the principles of free enterprise. 

Land that belongs to everybody really belongs to 
nobody. Such land will never get the devoted attention 
and toil to make it yield its greatest potential. But turn 
it over to a private citizen at a reasonable price, and 
soon it will be transformed from a tax burden to a tax- 
paying productive unit in a dynamic, free enterprise 
society. 
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He Suck- Passing for 
Sucks County Gankers. 


Leaders in the fight for the perpetuation of the 
independent dual banking system, including such out- 
standing men as Harry Harding, Emmert Brumbaugh, 
W. L. Gregory, Guy Sturgeon, James S. Peters, Ben Du- 
Bois and others, often have included in their speches on 
the subject statements such as, “We cannot just sit idly 
by and take the attitude of ‘let George do it’. If we are 
to assure the future of our independent banks, we must 
individually do our part in contacting our elected repre- 
sentatives, educating the public, and telling our city 
correspondent banks how we truly feel on this issue of 
independent banking”. 

Such admonishments have been translated into 
effective, energetic action by many bankers. More than 
one large city bank, operating with or without some 
local branches, has been dissuaded from the profit lure 
of an expansion program with long-distance branches 
when it was made abundanily clear to them that present- 
ly-profitable country bank correspondent _ relations 
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would suffer damagingly if such expansion were to be 
undertaken. Mr. L. S. Tark, in his address at the 1952 
I.B.A. convention, underscored the potent role which 
independent bankers could take in restraining the expan- 
sionistic tactics of overly-ambitious banking corporations. 

I1.B.A. members have received copies of a bulletin 
which to some readers has seemed like a bombshell. 
Other readers have reacted by telling us enthusiastically, 
“Here are some bankers who do not say, ‘Let George 
do iv”. 

We quote just two brief excerpts .. . 


@ “We of the Bucks County Bankers Association 
feel that the time to prevent the spread of branch-bank- 





@ ‘It is our sincere hope that the Philadelphia 
National Bank will give further consideration to the 
merits of the proposal and re-establish itself as the 
friend and counsellor to many of our Pennsylvania banks, 
However, should they fail to do so, the individual banks 
of Bucks county maintaining correspondent relations with 
the Philadelphia National have all determined to sever 
that relationship”. 

Truly, the bankers of Bucks county are coura- 
geously grasping a ticklish problem with their own 
hands. They are not passing the buck to Tom, Dick, 
Harry, George or Ben. 

At the same time, however, they have asked for 
support from their friends. The bulletin concludes with 
this thought, “We hope that you will join us in our 
efforts to defeat this threat* to the existence of our 
financial bulwark, the unit banking system”. 

(*)—Threat is the absorption or merger between Philadelphia National 
Bank and the First National Bank of Conshohocken, making the latter a 


branch office of the Philadelphia National. Bankers who have not observed 
this special bulletin may obtain a copy direct from the Bucks County Bankers 


ing in Pennsylvania is now”. 


Association. Write Secretary Elmer C. Cates, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


As Others See It 


Condensed From Contemporaries 





Spahr Challenges Reese 


The statement made in Omaha at 
the Nebraska Bankers Association 
convention by Everett D. Reese, pres- 
ident of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, that “banks as well as busi- 
nesses have been operating under per- 





DR. SPAHR 


MR. REESE 


fect conditions”, is disputed by Dr. 
Walter E. Spahr, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy. 

“What Mr. Reese overlooked,” said 
Dr. Spahr, “is that what he called 
‘perfect conditions’, rest in high de- 
gree on the blood of our boys, on the 
destruction and waste of war, on the 
lending and give-away programs of 
a profligate government, on artificial 
searcities and government-subsidized 
prices, on huge public and private 
debt, on monetized federal debt, on a 
radically devalued and depreciated 
currency. 

“When Mr. Reese says ‘we can 
rightfully be proud of a system that 
has helped to bring such a high stan- 
dard of living to so many people’, the 
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inference is that he approves of the 
deplorable causal factors mentioned 
and would continue them. 

“Savers and fixed-income people 
have been robbed of billions piled 
upon billions of dollars of purchasing 
power through the decline in the 
value of our dollar, and yet, the head 
of the American Bankers Association 
has called this state of affairs per- 
fect. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that those who consider this situa- 
tion carefully, would say that they 
wish to see it terminated as quickly 
as possible and that they wish never 
to see it repeated’. 

xk 


Politics of Agriculture 


American agriculture is in danger 
of being sacrificed on the altar of 
partisan politics. 

The object of the sacrifice will be 
to curry favor of the goddess of Vic- 
tory in the 1954 Congressional elec- 
tions. 

It now appears likely that the “Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1954’ will be essen- 
tially an extension of the present 
farm price support program. The 
Congress will likely postpone for an- 
other year or two the inevitable day 
of reckoning when it simply must 
face the hard economic fact that the 
present program of price supports is 
completely unworkable, from = an 
economic point of view, in any pro- 
longed period without major war. 

Some day, perhaps in 1955, the 
economic unsoundness of the present 
method of farm price supports will 
have been driven home to our people 


so forcibly that the American public 
will demand a revision in price sup- 
port legislation. In the meantime, 
agriculture faces a real political chal- 
lenge. Never before in our history 
were sO many groups and so many 
individuals at work on formulation of 
the agricultural legislative program, 
at least from an advisory point of 
view. 


Now is an opportune time for all of 
us to re-examine the basic principles 
that we want to undergird our farm 
program. Then we should decide how 
far we must compromise our prin- 
ciples of economic soundness in order 
to satisfy the practical requirements 
of the political environment in which 
the farm program must survive. 
Democratic action nearly always re- 
sults in compromise. Our problem is 
to strive for as economically sound a 
program as_ possible within the 
framework of practical politics. 


We need a long-time program that 
doesn’t lead us blindly into a policy 
of curtailed output, because never 
can any sector of the economy be 
prosperous for long unless it produces 
fully. The essence of wealth, and of 
well-being —- the essence of prospe- 
rity in America — is a full level of 
production. We must pursue a pro- 
gram that somehow encourages that. 
We must pull for a flexible program, 
adapted to our changing needs. 


But above all, we must keep pro- 
ducing. 


— Dr. E. L. Butz, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Make it the Biggest Bonus ever— 
Give it in U.S. Savings Bonds 


If your company is one of the more than 45,000 companies —Payroll Savers hold their Bonds: 75% of the 


that have the Payroll Savings Plan you know what your $7.400,000,000 Series E Bonds which had matured 
employees think of Savings Bonds—they spell it out for up to June 30, 1953, were being retained by their 
you every month in their Savings Bond allotments. owners beyond maturity under the automatic ex- 


If you don’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, and are won- tension program. 


dering whether your people would like to receive their : = or 
= ; — —on June 30. 1953, the cash value of Series E and H 


bonus in Bonds, here are a few significant facts: Tiendie=~ ther Rlead eahl cule on tadieiiaiientetsiel 

—every month, before they get their pay checks or $36,048,000,000, a new high. 
envelopes — 8,000,000 men and women enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan invest $160,000,000 in It costs no more to give your Christmas Bonus in Savings 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Bonds. To the Payroll Saver, and to the man who buys his 

—the ranks of Payroll Savers are growing: On June Bonds at a bank (because his company does not provide 
30th sales of $25 and $50 Savings Bonds. the sizes the Payroll Savings Plan) a One Hundred Dollar Savings 
purchased chiefly by Payroll Savers. were 6% and Bond looks bigger and better than a check for $75. Make 
9% higher than in the corresponding period of this a merrier Christmas for every employee. Give the gift 
1952. that keeps on giving. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, jor their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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